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Cameras 


Never use a cloth 


to clean the lens. 


But what to use? 


See page 24 
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Promotion 


New York proved it: 
Extension can do a 


powerful promotion job. 


See page 12 





SCORES 
AGAIN! 


Still number one insect enemy, the boll weevil returned to cotton | s this vear with a 
vengeance. Hot, wet weather complicated the problem of boll wee itrol. In many 
areas, damaging infestations built up rapidly. 


For the first time in several sea- 
sons the Cotton Belt is experiencing a 
major outbreak of boll weevils. Late 
summer rains and high temperatures 
are ideal conditions for cotton produc- 
tion, but also provide a perfect climate 
for boll weevils. 

With populations increasing rapidly, 
and with a bollworm outbreak threat- 
ening, experienced cotton farmers 
turned to toxaphene, both in dusts and 
spray formulations. Toxaphene, the in- 
secticide that won acclaim as the out- 
standing boll weevil killer during the 
last major weevil infestation, is again 
proving its value. Results with toxa- 
phene have been excellent. Farmers 
didn’t have to double their dosages. 
Toxaphene did the job at the regular 


oe ane A pie al 


pes recommended rates. 
Still number one boll weevil insecti 


cide, toxaphene applied at regular recommended 
dosages controlled weevils quickly and thoroughly. Farmers who used toxaphene dusts 
or spray materials reported excellent control, prospects for a record cotton yield. 


Agricultural Chem livision, 
Naval Stores De ent 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


905 King Street, Wilmir n 99. Delaware 
UJ S S . S )) [a $ Plants at Brunswick, Ga esburg, Miss. 
Offices at Atlanta, Birmir n, Brownsville, 


Dallas, Los Ange Raleigh 





THE CHEMICAL BASE FOR TOXAPHENE IS PRODUCED BY HERCULES FROM THE SOUTHERN PINE 
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. . » herbicides, insecticides, fertilizers. Fights 
fires. Perfectly portable. Nozzle adjusts from 
fine ay to solid stream with just a twist. 
Pumps 1% gpm, up to 200 psi. 1 hp gas engine; 
electric motor at small extra cost. 8 gal. tank. 
Wt. 80 lb. Order #700 Champion Sprayer... 
$134.50 FOB Detroit. 


oe Dairy Scales 


Nasco sells thousands of these 
famous Hanson No. 60 Ib. -two 
Revolution Dairy Scales each 
year. Second revolution indicates 
on draw bar, doubles = capac- 





ity 


from Nasco. Regular Price $6.50 
each, Shipping wt. 4 Ibs. 


Order B3-60 
Special Each $5.49 
12 or more @ $5.19 








New NASCO Catalog 
Now Ready for You 


If you don’t have your own copy of 
the new 1955-56 NASCO General 
Catalog, write us today and we’ll put 
it in the mail for you. It’ll be one of 
your most useful reference books! 


CATALOG Ho. 31-1955 6 








NASCO LARIATS 


With or Without 
Release Hondas 


Every stock farm needs 
a lariat or two. Extra fin 
silk finish 


loop as ill 
trated, or with beeee, dou- 
iw Saleoine ag KR release hon- 

wt. 3 Ib 
C294 rend with 


C2944 Lariat with quick re- 
lease honda... oe $5.49 


NASCO ROPE HALTERS 


and showing, 13 feet best 
ead cal by Talt aalty Only 
ves er % 
halter broken calves should be shown. 
Order C68 %” rope halter, each. 
jozen 





$ .98 
$9.95 





SAVE $7.55 on 
NASCO SAFGARD 
Pres-Vac 

Home Pasteurizer 


Guard against undulant 
fever. Proper pasteuri- 
zation is your own safe- 
guard. New Safgard 
pasteurizer meets all standards. En- 
dorsed and approved by health authori 
ties. Holds 2 gallons. Completely auto- 
matic. Destroys 95 to 99.9% of bac- 
teria in milk. Order W198-A Safgard 
Pasteurizer, Regular price $37.50, 


Special NASCO price.. $29.95 





SOLVED: Your Filmstrip and 
Slide Filing Problems 


When you have only one or two filmstrips or slides 
it’s no trouble to keep track of them. With the 
Standard Filmstrip Library 
Plan you can just as easily 
keep hundreds or thou- 
sands of filmstrips and 
slides organized by ti- 
tle, subject matter and 
grade level; efficiently 
stored; with a conven- 
jient, foolproof way to 
keep track of what is 
being shown where and 
by whom. Standard 
Filmstrip Library 
Plans can easily be 
converted for 2 x 2 
and stereo slide fil- 
ing. Your choice of 
2, 4, and 6- 
drawer plans, 
capacity 90, 180 
and 270 = film- 
strips. Oabinets 
made of heavy gauge 
steel with handsome 
gray hammeroid finish. Units lock-stack as you 
add more. 
ue 90C (90 Siestetee) 
No. 180C (180 filmstrips) 
No. 270C (270 filmstrips)... 


Standard Filmstrip Wall File 


displays and files 90 filmstrips. Add- te unit as revs. 
Hoary gauge, steel, silver gray, 17%” h. x 19%” = Ji 4%” d 





4 or more @ $12.75 





NEW! Vo-Ag Jig Saw 


Vo-Ag instructors suggested this ver- 
satile saw for farm shop use. Cuts 
circles, curves, straight lines in wood, 
metal, composition, etc. Will cut a 2x4. 
Makes its own starting hole on inside 
cuts. Air stream blows sawdust off 
guide line. Blades quick and easy to 
change. Pistol grip for cool handling 
and high sawing accuracy. This is not 
a cheap vibrator type, but has a power- 
ful especially built universal AC/DC 
115 V. Motor with Oilite bearings and 
hardened steel gears to achieve recip- 
rocal cutting action. 


Order =P Dalton Electric Saw Bn 6 
Sledes} ot 6 Ib. Reg. Price $48; NASCO — 


price 


Order T536-D401 Six extra Coarse Tooth Wood 
Cutting Blades $1.80 
Order 1537-D402 Six extra Fine Tooth Weed. Me 

ting Blades $1.80 











National Agricultural Su pply Company 


FORT 


ATKIN 
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NASCO Proudly Presents 
Revolutionary New Garver 


Super Series Babcock Testers 


Scientifically designed by Garver 
engineers, the “Super” series repr 
ultimate in Babcock testers. Garver 
have everything, and they duplicate or exceed 
the performance of testers costing much more 

Construction is heavy cast aluminum; test 
ers are dynamically balanced for smooth oper 
ation. They start fast but smoothly, without a 
trace of jerk to injure menisci or bottles 

Outstanding features 
Variable speed control 
Dual starting speeds for light and heavy 
Fingertip stopping brake 
Thermostatic heat control 
Dual switches for motor and heater 
Mounted thermometer 
Pilot light that goes on whenever 

motor is on 
“Visiscope”, the unique electric spe¢ 

or, the most accurate known. 

Control units and switches are housed in 
heavy cast aluminum box atop tester lid. All 
models are wired for 110-120 volts, 60 eycles 
(other voltages and frequencies available at 
slight extra cost) and operate by a single cord 
Hand and combination hand-electric models 
also available. Sizes from 8 to 86 bottles for 
6” or 9” glassware. Each unit guaranteed. 

MODEL SIZE GLASSWARE PRICE 
Super 556 24 Bottle 6 $158.00 
Super 66 86 Bottle 6” 159.50 
Super 549 12 Bottle 9” 167.50 
Super 559 24 Bottle 9” 169.00 
Super 699 36 Bottle 9” 170.50 


NASCO “for Books! NASCO has the most com- 
plete selection of agricultural books anywhere 
All the latest titles. Special discounts on vol- 
ume orders and to schools. You can’t beat 
NASCO for books! Send for latest NASCO Book 
Catalog if you have not received it. 


electronics 
ents the 
“Supers 


include 


heater or 


d indicat- 
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“You have been eating onions!” 
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Coming Events 


September 11-15—National Associa- 
tion County Agricultural Agents’ Con- 
vention, East Lansing, Mich. 

September 12-14—Soil Conservation 
Society Convention, American Baptist 
Assembly, Green Lake, Wis. 

September 17-21 — National Citizen- 
ship Conference, Washington, D. C. 

September 19-23 — North Dakota 
State Dairy Show, Jamestown, N. D. 

September 23-October 1 — Atlantic 
Rural Exposition, Richmond, Va. 

September 23-October 2—Ak-Sar-Ben 
Livestock and Dairy Show, Omaha, 
Nebr. 

September 28-October 2 — Rural 
Youth USA Conference, Jackson’s Mill, 
W. Va. 

September 29-30—Logging, Sawmill- 
ing, and Forestry Show, Laurel county, 
Kentucky. 

October 2-4—FFA Dairy Cattle and 
Dairy Products Judging Contest, Water- 
loo, Ia. . 

October 3-6—NEPPCO Exposition, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

October 3-9—National Dairy Cattle 
Congress, Waterloo, Ia. 

October 8-15 —- International Dairy 
Show, Chicago, Ill. 

October 10-13—National FFA Con- 
vention, Kansas City, Mo. 

October 11-14—FFA Meats, Poultry 
and Livestock Judging Contest, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

October 15-23—American Royal Live- 
stock Exposition, Kansas City, Mo. 

October 16-19—Pacific International 
Livestock Exposition, Portland, Ore. 

November 12—National 4-H Achieve- 
ment Day. 

November 26-December 3—Interna- 
tional Livestock Exposition, Chicago. 

November 27-December 1—National 
4-H Club Congress, Chicago. 

November 28-30— Annual meeting, 
National Association County Club 
Agents, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 

December 3-8—National Vocational 
Agricultural Teackers’ Convention, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 
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“T’ll never go back to the old way,” 
says Mr. Haymaker, standing beside 
his 150-gallon Stainless Steel bulk 
milk tank. 

And here’s why! Mr. Haymaker 
gets a $.10 cwt. premium for his bulk 
milk. He saves $.05 on hauling costs. 
He is getting paid for more milk be- 
cause stickage has been eliminated, 
and his butter fat count is up by two 
points. He gets a bigger milk check. 


“| make more money 
with less work with my 
bulk milk handling system’”’ 


says Mr. Elmer Haymaker 
18-cow farmer 
Washington Court House, Ohio 


The dense surface of Stainless 
Steel maintains its polished sanitary 
finish, making the tank simple to 
clean. Also, Stainless Steel is one of 
the strongest metals you can buy; so 
it will serve you well for many, many 
years. 

Mr. Haymaker figures that he can 
keep his tank 70% full with his 18 
Holsteins. At that rate, the savings 
will pay for the tank in only 414 to 5 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, CLEVELAND 


COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO - NATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


USS STAINLESS STEEL 


SHEETS + STRIP 
BARS - 


PLATES 
BILLETS 


U Ni! 


ae 


pg oe a 


years. In the meantime, the 
milk handling is much easier 

Stainless Steel tanks are a vital 
part of the bulk milk system, and 
USS Stainless Steel is widely used 
for the purpose. Working with lead 
ing manufacturers, United States 
Steel has learned a lot about bulk 
milk handling, and we have put this 
knowledge into a booklet that is 
yours for the asking. Send coupon 


job ol 


Agricultural Extension 
United States Steel Corporation, Room 4824 
525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa 


Please send me the free booklet on bulk milk handling 
equipment. 
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Hog Fat Is Waste 


Farmers are using about 25 percent of their hog feed 
to produce fat that is worth less than the feed it takes 
to produce it. This statement comes from Bill Zmolek, 
extension livestock marketing specialist, Iowa State 
College. The only fat that is profitable is the per- 
centage normally needed to produce high quality pork. 
Fat over and above this amount not only wastes feed 
but lowers the market price of the fat hog. 


Fertilize for Better Hay Yields 

C. J. Chapman, Wisconsin University soil 
scientist, reports on experiments conducted at the 
University that show alfalfa fields on one farm 
topdressed with 550 pounds of 0-20-20B (“B” for 
boron) fertilizer yielded three tons more hay per 
acre over a three-year period than similar fields 
not fertilized. Under average conditions on most 
farms the recommended rate of application is 
300-500 pounds per acre of either 0-10-30B anal- 
ysis fertilizer, depending on whether or not the 
field is deficient in boron. 


These Items Poison Pigs 


Fragments of clay pigeons can poison pigs after 20 to 
25 years. Empty paint buckets, if left where pigs can 
get to them or if used as feed buckets before they are 
really clean, can cause lead poisoning. Some rat poisons 
are highly poisonous to pigs and young cocklebur at 
the two-leaf stage, is very poisonous if pigs are allowed 
on pasture infested with this plant. These precautions 
on pig poisons come from the College of Agriculture at 
Pennsylvania State University. One moral: Don’t do 
trapshooting in the hog pasture. 


Lime Stays in Top Soil Layer 

Reports from Oregon State College based on 
trials at their Astor Branch Experiment Station 
indicate that rainfall does not leach much lime 
out of the root feeding area where such lime is 
needed by crops. At the Station, two tons of lime 
per acre had been applied every four years since 
1918, for a total of 20 tons applied. Despite aver- 
age rainfalls of 77 inches a year, 15 tons still re- 
mained in the top 18 inches. 


Steers Do Well on Pelleted Feed 


A recent report from the Dixon Springs Experiment 
Station, University of Illinois, reports that steers fed on 
pelleted feed put on the best gains. They gained 22 
pounds per head more on 227 pounds less feed than 
similar steers fed the same ration as meal. The groups 
were on test for 130 days, and all were fed corn silage 
in practically equal amounts. 
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Now It’s Lemonade Powder 

Lemonade powder rich in natural flavor is a new 
development of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Like the orange-juice and tomato-juice 
powders, the lemonade powder is easy to ship and 
store and requires no refrigeration. It dissolves 
instantly in cold water to make a beverage equal 
in flavor and nutritive value to lemonade prepared 
from freshly squeezed juice. Essentially, the 
powder components are the same as those present 
in lemonade made from fresh lemons—only the 
water is missing. 


Keep the Farm Ram Cool 

Livestock research workers at the University of Wis- 
consin advise farmers to keep rams cool in summer for 
better early-season fertility. One way is summer 
shearing. Shearing the rams at two months and again 
within the last two weeks before breeding, will help 
insure more early season and more uniform lambs. In 
feeding trials and tests in 1953, rams fed on roughage 
alone during the summer did better than grained rams. 
This year the differences between the feeding levels 
weren’t as great. However, it didn’t lower fertility 
when rams were fed on mixed hay. 


Anti-Oxident May Depress Growth in Chickens 

A word of caution on the adding of anti-oxidants 
to poultry rations has been advanced by scientists 
at the University of Rhode Island. In recent tests 
at the University’s Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, chicks on rations containing the anti-oxidant 
DPPD made poorer gains than chicks on the same 
rations without DPPD. University poultrymen 
say that the differences in gain were statistically 
significant only where additional vitamin A was 
added to the rations. On the basis of this work, 
the researchers feel that it is better not to add 
DPPD to starter and broiler rations unless there is 
an indication of nutritional encephalomalacia 
(crazy chick disease). DPPD is a short label for 
diphenyl-p-phenylenediamine which used ex- 
tensively in the rubber industry. 


Weeds Use Moisture 


A few years ago a test was made at the North 
Montana Branch station on the amount of water a few 
weeds could take out of the soil. Eleven Russian 
thistles were left to grow under cultivation on a field 
of three-year fallow. By October, the thistles aver- 
aged 18 to 24 feet in circumference. When the test 
started the soil in the two to four-foot level contained 
about 17 percent moisture. But by fall the moisture 
content was reduced to 10 percent, or a loss of about 
three and one-half inches of water. Six feet from the 
center of the weed, three inches of water had been used; 
at nine feet a little more than two had been taken out. 





Just scatter this bait 
as you walk 


New, easiest way ever to control 
house flies in and around barns, 
poultry sheds, out buildings, 
stables, garbage disposal areas, 


drive-in restaurants. 


A dry granule bait —kills both resistant and 
non-resistant house flies. 


and KILL flies 


Simple as shaking salt —Open the shaker can 
and scatter lightly around fly breeding areas. 


Fast! You can bait several hundred square feet in 
2 or 3 minutes. 


Effective! An attractive-type bait lures flies, they 
feed and die. 


Low cost, too! One pound covers 2,000 square feet 
of fly feeding areas. 
Maumee, Ohio 


Medina, N.Y. 
Linden, N.J. 


Shreveport, La. 
Goldsboro, N.C. 
Portland, Gre. 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL Corp. 


ORTHO) 


T.M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.: ORTHO 


World leader in 
scientific pest control 


On all chemicals, 
read directions and 


cautions before use 
SCIENTIFIC PEST CONTROL 


Home Office: California 

Sacramento, Calif. Orlando, Fla. porviend Heights, Mo 
San Jose, Calif. Whittier, Calif. Phoenix, Arizona 
Fresno, Calif. Oklahoma City, Okla. Caldwell, idahe 
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WasHineTron_— 


The Record of Congress 


Here are the main things 
Congress did and did not do 
this year. 


Did extend the Mexican farm 
labor program for three and one- 
half years; extend the draft law; 
extend reciprocal trade for three 
years and gave the President lim- 
ited power to reduce tariffs ; made 
it possible for farmers to get ACP 
conservation payments even 
though they exceed acreage al- 
lotments; boasted CCC loan al- 
lowance to maintain price sup- 
ports from $10 billion to $12 bil- 
lion. 

Did not restore 90 percent price 
supports for basic crops; agree on 
a sugar bill to give U.S. growers 
a greater share of the market; 
postponed action on several wheat 
proposals including a USDA re- 
quest to exempt from quota pen- 
alties growers whose wheat is 
all used or fed on the farm, 

Bills introduced this year re- 
main alive next. 


Controls Still Problem 


What to do about controls 
for ’56 in the face of still- 
mounting surpluses and de- 
clining prices is a leading 
problem on the USDA agenda 
at present. 


The answer could involve coun- 
ty agents in new duties. Here is 
why, and the background. 

Last year USDA proposed 
cross-compliance controls, then 
withdrew them. Next year they 
may be applied, since controlled 
acreage this year has been di- 
verted to other cash crops such 
as feed grains, thereby compound- 
ing surplus problems instead of 
solving them. 





By Fred Bailey 

and Jay Richter 

Agricultural Services 
(Exclusive to Better Farming Methods) 


Tougher controls are not cal- 
culated to win friends and in- 
fluence votes in an election year. 
To get around that difficulty, at 
least in part, some USDA plan- 
ners are suggesting a payment 
on each controlled acre that is 
not diverted into another cash 
crop. 

County agents would be expect- 
ed to work with farmers in plan- 
ning what to do with acres taken 
out of production. 


Curtail USDA Funds 


USDA program to aid low- 
income farmers will limp 
along, at least for a while yet. 


Congress refused to vote extra 
extension funds to give the Ben- 
son & Co. pro- 
posals a tryout 
in about 50 
counties. 
USDA had 
asked for ap- 
proximately 
$24%4 million 
for Extension, 
with smaller 
increases for 
SCS and research work in poorer 
rural areas. 

Also refused by the lawmakers 
was a $15 million authorization 
for FHA loans to part-time farm- 
ers. Only part of the Benson low- 
income program backed up by 
Congress was $15 million in ad- 
ditional loan authority for FHA 
production and subsistence credit. 


Fred Bailey 
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Argument of opponents in Con- 
gress boiled down to this: “Ex- 
tension, SCS, and research,” the 
lawmakers said in effect, “were 
voted extra money this year for 
regular activities. Why not aid 
low-income farmers with that?” 

USDA’s answer is in two parts: 
(1) The $7 million in “new” 
money voted Extension this year 
must be allocated to states ac- 
cording to an established formu- 
la; and therefore (2) very little 
of the regular increase can be 
devoted to the “pilot’”’ low-income 
projects that had been planned 
for selected counties 


Ag to Be in Politics 
The farm problem is shaping 
up as next year’s major cam- 
paign issue. 


Reasons are the 
of other issues, 
on the farm. 

Peace and general prosperity 
are expected to make Ike a shoo- 
in, if he chooses to run. Strate- 
gists of both parties doubt that 
even the President can bring a 
GOP Congress back to Washing- 
ton with him. 

Reasons include the fact that 
the “cold war” forecast for this 
year between a Democratic Con- 
gress and GOP administration 
did not develop. Ike got along 
better with Democrats on Capi- 
tol Hill in many cases than with 
Republicans. 

Obvious conclusion is that vot- 
ers may now figure they will get 
better yield from a hybrid gov- 
ernment than a “pure” variety. 
Meantime, there is this pair of 
statistical facts of present po- 
litical life in the U.S.: While the 
polls show Eisenhower way out 


relative lack 


and income lag 





‘In my system of hog production, | consider 


MakelKyel-akxe] °)/-) 


REYNOLDS 
[itetime 


a 

Using 40 houses like this, the Chinn “Sows Separate” 
System sends Durocs to market at well over 200 Ibs. 
in 5 months! Sows are fed and exercised in their own 
pasture in rear area. Pigs are kept separate in creep 
at front until weaned—except to visit sow in pro- 
tected nursing parlor inside house. 


New! Working plans for the type of far- 
rowing house used in the Chinn system. 
Check coupon for this and other Reynolds 
Farm Institute plans. 





B. C. Chinn of Bourbon County, Ky., consid 

ers aluminum roofing indispensable in his 

system. “Hogs are more adversely affec- ‘ 

ted by temperature extremes than VF. nll 

other animals,” says Mr. Chinn. “Without ae On. 
2 oe re anni ee”. cui 

aluminum to keep the sows cool during 

the heat of the day, it would be impossi- EO se REYNOLDS FARM INSTITUTE, P. aad sity 1800, Lovisville 1, Ky. 

ble to confine them as my systemrequires, Ly toni a dibrtanagioes umaner manne 

By the use of aluminum, the temperature 0) “tow Sepersio’’ fervowieg C1 16" x 20° Cattle Shelter 

extremes of both heat and cold can be yg 25 Sectional 4-Pen Farrowing 

40’ x 60’ Pole Cattle Shed 1.00 


(0 52’ x 60’ Pole Barn $1.00 House 

controlled.” (0 26’ x 60’ Machinery Center 1.00 
0) 30’ x 32’ Corn-Crib -50 
0 8’ x 10’ Portable Range 

Shelter -25 
0) 26’ x 60’ Pole Cattle Shed 1.00 
(1: 1,500-bird Pole Laying 

“House (expandibie) 1.00 
C) 10,000-bird Pole Broiler 

House (expandible) 1.00 
© 14’ x 20’ Portable Hog or 

Sheep Shelter -25 


More and more examples prove the money- 
making advantage of aluminum’s radiant heat 
reflectivity—for hogs, other livestock and poul- 
try. In addition, aluminum’s rustproof perma- 
nence saves money—no painting. Build this 
modern way, with Reynolds cost-cutting 
48-inch wide sheets. See your dealer. 

Reynolds Metals Company, Building Products 
Division, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


NAME 


O00000 ‘0000 


20’ x 60’ Pole Lean-To 

Shaded Seif-Feedes 

40’ x 60’ Pole Utility 
Building 

Complete Dairy Unit 

Pole Lumber Sheds 

*L-Shaped Cattle Shed 

*Double Corn-Crib 

*Corn-Crib and Granary 

*Two-Car Garage 





ADDRESS__ 





TOWN. COUNTY 





*Midwest Plan Sarvice 
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What’s new 
in farming? 


gs gama oe 


Casting out the 


Here’s good news for corn growers! 
Now, two new chemicals, lindane and 
aldrin, are being successfully used to weed 
out the insect “devils” that eat up corn 
seed and roots below the surface of the 
soil and destroy crops. 

Farmers are getting up to 90% effec- 
tive control against maggots and wire- 
worms, most deadly of corn killers, with 


What’s new in 
maintenance? 


Re 
ts 





ad ae 


SEED CORN MAGGOT 
A egg B. larva C.pupa Dodult 





Lee 


| WIREWORM 
 Acgg B lorve Cpupa Dedult 


reset cS se AS 

“Devil Bugs”! 

lindane seed treatment. And with aldrin, 
they are effectively fighting the southern 
corn rootworm. 

To get at these killers, lindane is mixed 
with seed corn. Aldrin may be sprayed, 
broadcast in fertilizers, or applied in 
granular form above or below the soil. 
Corn growers agree these chemicals are 
a boon to crops! 


Now—one grease for all farm machinery! 


Gulf All-Purpose Farm Grease is a top- 
quality, versatile grease which eliminates 
the need to keep four or five different 
greases and dispensers on hand. Recom- 
mended for general lubrication on all 


farm equipment where lubricant is ap- 
plied through pressure fittings or grease 
cups. Ask your Gulf man about this 
great grease and the savings available on 
lubricating equipment. 


You farm better when you farm with Gulf! 





Gulf Multi-Purpose Gear Lubricant. 
Excellent for all conventional transmis- 
sionsand differentials on tractors, trucks 
and passenger cars, 


New Gulfpride H. D. Select, the su- 
per-refined motor oil made by Gulf’s 
exclusive Alchlor Process, controls car- 
bon, keeps engines clean, fights acids, 
rust and corrosion, 
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Thrifty farmers 
go Gulf 


front in public opinion, voting 
registration also show Democrats 
outnumber Republicans. 

Republican lawmakers won’t 
advertise these facts, but they 
are frightened by them. Many 
GOP congressmen from farm 
areas again plan to campaign on 
their own farm platforms, rather 
than the Administration’s No re- 
taliation for such deviations from 
party regularity is planned by 
Republican leaders. 


Corn Storage Acute 
Signs point to a continuing 
storage squeeze as the corn 
crop comes in. 


New bins will ease the pinch, 
but not everywhere—and USDA 
is advising that farmers be given 
all help possible in finding homes 
for crops that will meet loan 
specifications. 

A problem this year is posed 
in the case of sorghum grain. 
Acreage is at a record high due 
to diversion to sorghums of land 
taken out of controlled crops such 
as wheat and cotton. USDA may 
set up bins in the heavy produc- 
ing states of Kansas, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Colorado, and Texas. 

Officials warn against expecta- 
tions that loans will be made for 
sorghum piled on the ground. 


Paul Barger, national secretary-treasurer, 
NACAA, in his office in Waterloo, Ia., poses 
with Viadimin Matskevich, first deputy 
minister of agriculture in Russia. Mats- 
kevich, along with 11 other Russians, vis- 
ited Barger’s office to learn how the coun- 
ty extension program operates. The man 
standing at Barger’s left is Gene Carroll, 





; Mitchell county, Iowa, assistant director. 





Available for showing to your farmer friends! 


NEW! 22-MINUTE SOUND ani COLOR FILM 


“HIGH LEVEL PROFITS” 


The story of today’s soundest way to 
raise more and heavier broilers. . . 
Continuous “‘HIGH LEVEL” feeding of 


AUREOMYCIN’ 


CHLORTETRACYCLINE 


This new 16 mm. film—“HIGH LEVEL PROFITS” — 
tells the story of broilers being raised under actual 
field conditions with and without continuous “HIGH 
LEVEL” feeding of AUREOMYCIN Chlortetracycline. 
Each step of the way is tested and charted — from the 
time baby chicks go into separate pens, through 4 and 
8 weeks’ weighing, on to better prices at market for 
heavier, finer birds fed AUREOMYCIN continuously! 
This new film was made especially for broiler growers 
but will be of interest to all poultry producers in your 


neighborhood! <=. 


AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


La 


Fine Chemicals Division 
30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N.Y. 





American Cyanamid Company 
Fine Chemicals Division, Room 1002 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please reserve a print of “HIGH LEVEL PROFITS” 
for loan to: 





Vo-Ag Teachers, Extension Specialists! Use this 
coupon to order your print of “HIGH LEVEL 
PROFITS.” 


NOTE: Please request film AT LEAST FOUR 
WEEKS in advance of anticipated showing. 








City 





Date of Showing 











Alternate Date 





——----—-=-—-------} 
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Case History 





Extension 


Can Do A 
Powerful 


Promotion 


Job 


@ THE FUTURE of the poultry industry, like any 

other industry, depends on the consumer. It doesn’t 
do much good to produce excellent eggs if there isn’t a 
good demand for them. 

In the poultry industry we are selfish enough to hope 
that in the future we can get more and more of the 
consumers dollar. Getting Mrs. Housewife to spend 
more of her money on eggs and poultry meat depends 
on many factors. One of the most important factors is 
promotion. 

During the 10 years that I have been in extension 
work, I have seen a big change in the type of work we 
do. When I first started, I spent 100 percent of my time 
on production work. Gradually, I worked in some con- 
sumer education work in addition to production. 

Today, in New York State, we find ourselves helping 
to market farm produce. This really isn’t surprising 
because in extension we should keep up with the times. 
We have found, in the Empire State, that the extension 
service can do a real bang-up job on promotion. 


By Robert Baker, Cornell University 


Let me tell you what we did to promote eggs this last 
January. 

The year 1954 proved to be about the poorest year 
that we have ever had in the history of the poultry 
business. Egg prices in 54 were as low as they were 
before World War II. The average farm price of eggs 
in 1954 was 25 percent lower than it was for the year 
of 1953. 

Feed, on the other hand, was extremely high due to 
government support on grains. Many of our poultry- 
men got hurt badly and some went out of business. 
Most poultrymen actually had to pay for the privilege 
of working with chickens. 

Even with this terrific squeeze, most of our poultry- 
men did not want government aid. They decided they 
would rather try to eat their way out of trouble. They 
needed help and in our minds, helping to sell their prod- 
uct seemed like time well spent. 


Decide to Promote Eggs 


In December, members from our Poultry Department 
met with members of the New York State Poultry 
Council to make decisions on how to best promote the 
use of eggs in our state. We decided among other 
things to get behind “January Egg Month” which was 
being sponsored by the Poultry and Egg National Board 
and was a national drive. We solicited the help of 
PENB in carrying out our promotion. 

We first contacted all of the county agricultural and 
home demonstration agents in New York State and 
asked for their cooperation in carrying out “January 
Egg Month.” We gave them all the details of the pro- 
motion scheme and told them that we would supply the 
leadership and ammunition if they would “carry the 
ball” in the counties. Above all, we wanted them to 
get the word to consumers. 

In every county in New York State, we have a Poul- 


THE EGG GETS ATTENTION ... 

Wide publicity was given to a picture showing New York Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, Dan Carey (holding the egg) at an 
egg breakfast with William Myers, Dean, New York State 
College of Agriculture, left, and Warren Hawley III, president, 
New York State Poultry Council. 





A report to you about men and machines that help maintain International Harvester leadership 


How IH engineers designed a more 


efficient, safer, completely 


INDEPENDENT 
POWER TAKE-OFF! 


The most flexible pto operation ever developed for 
a farm tractor is available in new McCormick® Farm- 
all® 300 and 400 tractors, and International® W 400. 


Velvet-smooth control of the completely independent 
pto supplies convenience and safety features exclusive 
with IH design. For example: 


@ Pto can be started smoothly with engine at full throttle. 
© Pto can be braked to a smooth, fast stop. 


e Pto is securely locked, preventing machine 
when control lever is in disengaged position. 


“creeping” 


e Pto and tumbler splines can be lined up by hand, with 
engine stopped and pto control lever “centered.”’ 


e With Torque Amplifier drive, pto speed can be main- 
tained uniformly while tractor speed is changed on the 
go to match the widest range of crop and field conditions. 

To achieve these pto safety and convenience features, 
IH engineers developed a planetary-gear drive and 
control unit. This permits the use of spring-loaded 
band brakes for starting and stopping the pto, thus 
overcoming the undesirable characteristics of a snap- 
action, over-center clutch. 


Farmall pto is completely independent. The pto 
drive is direct from the engine flywheel (A) 
and clutch back plate, through hollow shaft (B) 
to first gear reduction, then to planetary gear 
reduction and control unit. When the pto shaft 


Farmall completely independent pto and Torque 
Amplifier drive team up to eliminate the invest- 
ment and upkeep costs of mounted engine drives 
on machines such as this pto-driven big-capacity 
McCormick No. 55 baler, pulled by a Farmall! 400. 


TORQUE AMPLIFIER 





is engaged, the brake band (C) on the shaft 
drum is released, and the brake band (D) on 
the sun gear drum is applied. This causes the 
ring gear (E) to turn the planet pinions (fF) 
around the sun gear, driving the pto shaft. 


IH engineering teamwork produced the new, completely independent power take- 

off. TH research, engineering, and manufacturing men are constantly pooling time 

and talent to provide equipment of improved performance, making the work easier, 
Fa thereby reducing operator fatigue while boosting production. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use —McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall! 


Tractors . . . Motor Trucks . 
General Office, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


. . Crawler Tractors and Power Units . . 


. Refrigerators and Freezers — 
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Catching on Like 


WILDFIRE! 


Deep tillage opens up a whole new 
farming nsion 
It helps make better use of fertilizers, 
stimulates crop growth, speeds mois- 
ture penetration. The ultimate result 
is higher yields at less cost, so it’s 
natural that more and more farmers 
are swinging to deep tillage! 

The complete deep-tillage story is 
told in this latest film, “Dividend in 
Depth.” It shows how to destroy 
plow pan and hardpan with modern 
deep-tillage equipment. Here are 
scenes from the sound-color movie, 
“Dividend in Depth”: 


oe OH ey 


————— 


—~ 


_ HOW TO DESTROY HARDPAN | 


Order a free-loan reel of “Dividend 
in Depth,” full-color 19-minute, 16 
mm. film from your nearest Cater- 
pillar Dealer. Be sure to ask him for 
companion literature, “Farming the 
3 Dimensions” and the cartoon book- 
let, “Power Farming.” You'll find his 
name in the telephone book. For ad- 
ditional information, write us. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CoO. 
Dept. BF-95, Peoria, Ill., U.S.A. 


‘CATERPILLAR 


*Caterpiliar and Cat are 
of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


trademarks 





try Commodity Committee. The Com- 
mittee is composed of 15 to 30 poul- 
trymen, and they decide the poultry 
program in the county as far as ex- 
tension is concerned. It seemed like a 
natural to have the members of the 
various Poultry Commodity Commit- 
tee work on our promotion program. 
In most counties they did an outstand- 
ing job. 

After we were assured that we 
would receive the cooperation of the 
extension agents and the Poultry 
Commodity Committee, we went to 
work. We suggested slogans, and 
supplied them ways of carrying out 
the promotion program including 
working with restaurants, hotels, 
schools, etc. 


Use TV Script 


Our Extension Teaching and Infor- 
mation Department at Cornell wrote 
radio and television scripts for the 
agents and the stations. They took 
pictures for egg promotion and sent 
them to the agents for distribution to 
all weekly and daily newspapers in 
the state. 

A special leaflet entitled “Hints on 
Cooking Eggs” was prepared and 
60,000 copies were distributed all over 
New York State. An attractive bul- 
letin in color entitled “Let’s Eat Eggs” 
was also distributed to consumers. 
Little table tents encouraging people 
to eat eggs were made especially for 
New York State restaurants. 

In addition to the excellent help 
from our Extension Teaching and In- 
formation Departments, we received 
wonderful cooperation from the Col- 
lege of Home Economics. Through 
their editorial office, all kinds of egg 
recipes were distributed to Home 
Demonstration Agents and to the 
press. Our Food Information De- 
partment prepared special material on 
eggs that was sent to institutions and 
restaurants. 


Newspapers Use Pics 


Our Department of Commerce, 
located at the State Capitol, worked 
with us all the way on “January Egg 
Month.” They took promotion pic- 
tures on eggs and sent them to the 
newspapers. They also wrote radio 
and television scripts that were used 
widely all over the state. Our De- 
partment of Agriculture and Markets 
did everything they could do to 
promote eggs. 

In the counties, the agents and 
the Poultry Commodity Committees 
worked together and really did a 
superb job. They urged most of the 
mayors of our various cities and 
towns to officially proclaim January 
as “Egg Month.” In most of the 
counties, an Egg Breakfast was held 
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at which radio, television, and news- 
paper people were given a free meal. 
At the breakfast the complete story 
of the egg promotion scheme was 
given in detail. These breakfasts 
were very effective. 


Stores Feature Eggs 


The agents and poultrymen worked 
with stores to get them to feature 
eggs in January. Some stores were 
encouraged to give a free dozen of 
eggs with every $10 grocery order. 
In the counties, the agents and poul- 
trymen also worked with restaurants 
and hotels to get them to feature 
eggs in their menus. All kinds of 
television shows, radio programs, etc., 
were worked out by the county peo- 
ple. They kept the papers full of 
material on eggs. 

It would be impossibk 
the success of “January Egg Month” 
accurately. We do know that we all 
worked together for good cause. 
The Extension Service created a great 
deal of good will, not only with poul- 
trymen, but with consumers as well. 

Above all, we know 
tension can do a powerf 
motion. We found out 
get right down to the ¢ 
do an effective job. It is my guess 
that we will be doing more and more 
promotion work in agriculture in the 
future. 

We feel that we knov 
effectively —End 


to measure 


1ow that ex- 
| job of pro- 
that we can 
ss roots and 


how to do it 


* 


Top County Agents 
Honored by USDA 

Eight county agents were honored 
by the Department of Agriculture in 
June at the honor award ceremony in 


Washington, D.C. Superior 
awards were presented to 

Dwight M. Babbitt, Flemington, 
N.J.; for his foresight in planning, 
organizing and promoting well-bal- 
anced extension programs that has led 
Hunterdon county farmers to be 
among the most progressive in the 
country. 

Charles H. Burton, Greenville, 
Miss.; for tatroducing better farming 
methods to Negro farmers throughout 
the Mississippi Delta that has brought 
about a better way of life. 

J. Ernest. Delp, Gate City, Va.; for 
unusual success in developing a well- 
balanced county extension program 
that has resulted in increased farm 
incomes and more satisfactory living 
situations. 

Newell Smith Estess, Canton, Miss.; 
for providing leadership that has 
brought about a more diversified and 
sound agriculture in his county, in- 
cluding marketing and other facilities 


service 





During their June conference, farm advisers from Illinois see how back-fat is meas- 
ured on a hog in the swine department of the University. Shown making the 
measurements with a special gun is R. L. Coppersmith, specialist in swine marketing. 
Backfat measurement, an aid in selecting meat-type hogs, is becoming more im- 
portant since lard has become a drug on the market. 





which has increased farm incomes and 
improved rural living. 

Ernest V. Ryall, Kenosha, Wis.; for 
developing the use of native cal- 
careous clay as a soil neutralizer; 
promoting the establishment of a re- 
search center to help solve farm prob- 
lems, and for promoting cooperation 
between rural and urban groups. 

Charles H. Steffani, Miami and 
Homestead, Fla.; for effective leader- 
ship which stimulated Dade county 
people to develop a vital agricultural 
program which is more productive 
and provides a better living. 

Clyde Watts, Carrollton, Ky.; for 
encouraging rural families to adopt 
improved farm and home practices 
which improved the economic, social 
and physical well being of the people 
in Carroll county. 

D. Harold Zentmire, Marengo, Ia.; 
for his effectiveness in training new 
extension workers and demonstrating 
to them the career potential of exten- 
sion work which has been conductive 
to the establishment and perpetuation 
of a sound extension program. 


* 


Hogs Eat at Night 

Extension Engineer W. C. Krueger, 
Rutgers University, states that hogs 
will eat and drink more under lights 
in the cool of the night, particularly 
during hot summer weather. Such a 
night feeding program can start as 
soon as the pigs are two and one-half 
months old. They gain weight faster 
and there is less crowding and danger 
of injury. Use a 100-watt lamp for 
every 50 hogs. 


Agent Receives Car 


Football coaches aren’t the only 
ones to receive new automobiles from 
their supporters. The picture shows 
Joe R. Watson, county agent, Cuming 
county, Nebraska, seated at the wheel 
of a new Mercury sedan given him on 
June 27 by the Cuming County Feed- 
ers Association. 

Leo Knievel of West Point, presi- 
dent of the Association, made the 
presentation at a joint dinner for the 


Cuming county feeders and a group 
of visiting cattle feeders from Dawson 
county, Nebraska. 

In his presentation, Knievel re- 
ferred to Watson’s long service to the 
feeding and stock raising industry of 
the county. Watson, whose head- 
quarters are at West Point, has been 
Cuming County Agent since 1935. He 
had previously taught vocational agri- 
culture at Scribner, Nebr. 


‘Stilbosol’ Digest 


Use ot ‘Stilbosol’ is widespread. 
Less than six months after intro- 
duction, shipments of ‘Stilbosol’ 
were being made to feed manufac- 
turers in 42 states. Cattle feeders 
have been quick to appreciate the 
extra gains and lower costs of gain 
as well as the excellent carcass 
quality of cattle fed ‘Stilbosol.’ 


Glenn Stillabower of Edinburg, 
Indiana, got a 3.38-pound daily 
gain when he fed a supplement 
with ‘Stilbosol’ to 
his Angus steers. 
“This bunch of 
steers ate more, 
stayed on feed 
better,and gained 
faster than any 
cattle I’ve ever 
: fed. That’s what 
Glenn Stillabower convinced me,”’ 

Edinburg, indionco §= declared Mr. Stil- 
labower. “‘I plan to feed a supple- 
ment with ‘Stilbosol’ to my market 
cattle in the future, including my 
younger steers.” 


Floyd Clausen of Spencer, lowa, 
has purebred Shorthorns and also 
feeds 100 head of cattle a year. 
This year he fed a supplement with 
*Stilbosol’ to two groups of cattle. 
Of special interest, he bought 50 
old cows off western range, fed 
them 100 days and got 242 pounds 
average daily gain on each of them. 
“Because of my experience with it, 
I have neighbors who are now 
using feeds with ‘Stilbosol.’ I’ve 
had the best gains of anything I've 
ever fed,” said Mr. Clausen. “I’m 
100% for it.” 


Elmo Hanahan, Boggstown, Ind., 
gets 30% gain increase. Mr. 
Hanahan usually feeds two groups 
of cattle each year. This spring he 
fed a engelonnnt with ‘Stilbosol’ 
to some heavy, plain cattle. 

“I’m glad I did, too, because they 
gained an extra half-pound for 
every day they were on feed,” Mr. 
Hanahan reported. “I credit ‘Stil- 
bosol’ with an increase in gain of 
30%. Because of this, I expect to 
use ‘Stilbosol’ in my market cattle 
ration from now on—for both 
groups of cattle.” 

Joe and John Sampson, Audu- 
bon, lowa, used ‘Stilbosol’ with 
50 steers and heifers. 

“Never before have we had cattle 
average 2.75 pounds daily gain 
from buying to selling weights— 
through pasture, cornstalks and 
drylot to market. Average gain 
while on ‘Stilbosol’ was 3.2 pounds 
daily. Our over-all cost of gain was 
about 16¢ a pound,” they reported. 


Gilbosal 











(Diethylstilbestrol Premix, Lilly) 
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@ AWARDS HAVE BECOME a very 

important part of 4-H club work. 
Yet just how much they encourage 
club members is something few peo- 
ple know anything about. 

What purposes do they serve? Do 
they encourage maximum efforts from 
club members? What about the mem- 
bers who never win an award—do 
they tend to give up? 

Questions such as these have caused 
controversy among people connected 
with 4-H club work for years, but no 
one has ever come up with any really 
good answers. George Boehnke, as- 
sistant state 4-H boys’ club leader in 
Iowa, recently decided it was time 
something was done about it. 


Study Effect of Awards 


Boehnke began making an exten- 
sive study of the effects of awards in 
the Iowa 4-H program, in relation to 
membership, individual achievement, 
and group achievement. Assisted in 
his research by the Iowa State Col- 
lege Sociology and Statistics Depart- 
ments, Boehnke talked to 4-H mem- 
bers and leaders throughout the state 
of Iowa, and asked their opinions of 


4.-H 
Awards 


What purpose should they 


serve in the 4-H program? 


By Roy Reiman 


how awards affect performance and 
achievement. 

In all, he interviewed 518 boy and 
girl members, 208 men and women 
leaders, and 59 drop-outs. A “drop- 
out,” for the purpose of this study, 
was defined as a boy or girl who was 
a 4-H member but had discontinued 
membership, was still living in the 
community, and would be eligible for 
membership if he or she had decided 
to enroll. 


Join for Other Reasons 


Here are some of the things Boehnke 
found: 

1. Effect on joining. Most mem- 
bers join 4-H club for reasons other 
than the awards being offered. They 
give the areas of sociability, oppor- 
tunities in project work, and influence 
of parents and others as their most 
important reasons. 


LEADER INTERVIEWS... 
George Boehnke, assistant state 4-H boys’ 
leader, is on the right. 





. member has tasted the satis 


Once a 
faction of 
winning an award, he is more likely 
to continue his membership longer 
than he otherwise would. Of those 
who had never won an award, only 
10 percent were encouraged to con- 
tinue their membership because 
awards were being offered. But of 
those who had earned one or more 
awards, 80 percent said they had con- 
tinued their membership 
awards were being giver 


2. Continued membership 


because 


Awards Affect Projects 


3. Choice of project. Awards aren't 
given much _ consideration when 
4-H’ers select their major project or 
phase of projects. About 30 percent, 
however, admitted that awards urged 
them to expand their project program 
or to continue the projects in which 
they were presently enrolled. A 
higher proportion of members who 
had earned one or more awards put 
forth more effort to complete their 
projects than did those members who 
had not won any awards 

4. Effect on groups. T*« 
prominent within 4-H groups 


am spirit is 


When 
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SH—the quality element in your fertilizer 


Without Potash—there is no growth 
Without Enough Potash—profits suffer 





r 
: 
: 
' 
; 


How’s the Potash Level 
im your soil? 


The more you work your land, the more important it is to maintain 
its fertility level. Where continuous cropping and under-fertilization 
have lowered the amount of available Potash, poor crops and poor 
yields are bound to follow. Unit costs of production shoot up... 
and profits vanish. To conserve or increase the crop-producing 
power of your soil, you must return liberal amounts of Potash in 
your fertilizer. This vital, health-giving nutrient is indispensable to 
high yields and high quality. Your local agricultural adviser will 
help you determine correct amounts for your soil. But remember, a 
low Potash level means a /ow income level. 
& SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET! Learn how to take soil samples 


- - . to determine the best fertilizer program for your crops, your 
soil. Photos and complete instructions show how, when, where 
and what is needed. For your copy, write to address below. 


Symbol for yield... quality... profit j 
KO AMERICAN POTASH INSTITUTE, INC 


Dept. T-2, 1102 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


MEMBER COMPANIES: American Potash & Chemical Corporation + Duval Sulphur & Potash Company 
Potash Company of America + Southwest Potash Corporation + United States Potash Company 
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\Y 


“The radio was WV ; x 
just a fad when | put on that 
Wheeling Channeldrain’ Roof!” 


There are three big reasons for Wheeling Channeldrain’s depend- 
ability: 1.) Made of Cop-R-Loy steel for strength, with extra heavy 
zinc coating for extra protection against rust and corrosion; 2.) 
Extra lap for greater strength; and 3.) Extra channel for greater 
storm protection. Insist on genuine Channeldrain—made only by 
Wheeling. Remember, when it rains ...it drains! 


See! dees tt better... CHANNELDRAIN does 1+ best! 


Seamless Galvanized Single Bead Lap Galvanized Galvanized Corrugated Culverts 
Roll Roofing. Joint Hemmed Edge Style K Copper Steel 
Valleys and Flashing Eaves Trough Gutters or Pure Iron 


Wheeling’s products for farm and home include a complete line of galvanized roofings 
and accessories, eaves trough and conductor pipe. See your Wheeling dealer. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY, WHEELING, W. VA. 
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awards are available for clubs or 
groups it causes individual group 
members to be more concerned about 
other club members, and helps 
strengthen club unity. It was dis- 
covered that team awards are not a 
source of conflict, but rather the first 
step in helping members become 
group-centered rather than self- 
centered in their attitudes and activ- 
ities. Both members and leaders in- 
dicated that team awards help get 
more members started working to- 
gether. 


Publicity OK for Winners 


5. Top publicity. Many times ad- 
ministrators of 4-H club programs 
express a concern that top award 
winners should not be given most at- 
tention in newspaper and other pub- 
licity. But approximately 70 percent 
of the members and leaders inter- 
viewed felt that, of all award winners, 
the top award winners should be 
given most attention. 

6. Advance information. Most 4-H 
members and leaders want advance 
knowledge and information concern- 
ing the awards available in the 4-H 
program. They gave two reasons: It 
enables members to plan their pro- 
gram in line with the awards offered. 
Second, it creates more interest and 
incentive in the club program. The 
members and leaders who were not 
in favor of advance knowledge of 
available awards, suggested that 
awards be used only as a recognition 
for attaining a goal rather than as a 
means to attain a goal 


Awards Have Value 


As a result of his study, Boehnke 
concludes that persons working with 
the 4-H program should consider the 
value of awards more seriously. 
“Awards can be a powerful factor 
in improving individual and club 
achievement in 4-H club work,” 
Boehnke says, “if they are consistent 
with the basic objectives of the 4-H 
club program.” 

The following are three recom- 
mendations Boehnke gives on how to 
use awards to a greater advantage. 

1. Factors of age, number of years 
enrolled, and experience with awards 
must be given special attention if a 
program of awards supporting the 
4-H objectives is to be developed. 

2. The possibility for achievement 
must be geared to the club member’s 
ability. To be effective, a program 
of awards should include the three 
types—individual, team, and club or 
group awards. 

3. The early announcement to 
members and leaders of available 
awards is a must if high standards 
and goals are to be established early 
in the club year. 





“The purpose of awards in the 4-H 
program is to motivate and recognize 
member achievement in the areas of 
the 4-H club objectives,” Boehnke 
points out. “Basic needs such as a 
desire for attention, for prestige, to 
excel, and for a feeling of accomplish- 
ment can be partially met through 
the use of an awards program. But 
it must be remembered,” he cautions, 
“that if recognitions or awards are to 
be meaningful, they must symbolize 
a value which ranks high in the mind 
of the club member.” 


A basic desire of man is to achieve 
or experience success. Thus, says 
Boehnke, contests and awards can be 
tools to enhance or encourage the 
educational aims of a program such 
as 4-H.—End 


* 
Sawdust Benefits Soil 


Tests at the Connecticut Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station show that 
sawdust, woodchips, or other types of 
wood fragments are beneficial as a 
soil amendment. 


Well-rotted sawdust is a safe mate- 
rial to use for almost any condition. 
It has no appreciable effect on soil 
acidity nor is it toxic to plants. 


* 
IDEAS that WORK—— 


Many teachers have trouble with 
the clean-up duties in the farm 
shop. Ken Ritter, vo-ag teacher, 
Del North, Colo., has solved this 
problem through the use of a 
clean-up schedule and a “carry- 
all” shown in the picture. The 
shop boys built this by taking an 
old washing machine, welding 
brackets on the side to hold the 
brooms, attachments to hold the 
scoop, and a handle. By the use 
of the rollers, this “carry-all” can 
be rolled about the shop as the 
boys clean up.—WVilliam Gray, 
Colorado A & M College. 


Do you have an idea that works? 
Better Farming Methods will pay a 
minimum of for accepted ideas 
or teaching techniques that J" have 
used successfully in YOUR work 
with FFA, 4-H, or farmers. 

















only 


booster vaccination needed 
for Newcastle or 
bronchitis...with the 
ASL Spray Method! 


Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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Will Yeu Buy One? 


Arrangements have been made 
whereby county agents can pur- 
chase new cars during the 
NACAA Convention. 


Charles Kaufman, county agent, 
Howell, Mich., has completed ar- 
rangements with Ford and General 
Motors for county agents attending 
the annual meeting at East Lansing, 
September 11-14, to purchase and 
drive home new cars. Any agent 
desiring to obtain a new car at this 
time should contact his local dealer 
and make the details as soon as pos- 
sible. 

The buyer can select the type of 
car he wishes, have it all serviced, 
and ready to go when he accepts de- 
livery September 15. The savings on 
such a deal will largely be the freight 
saved which amounts to a good sized 
sum on a long distance. The agent 
who lives near Detroit will find little 
or no savings under present regula- 
tions. 


Agents Develop Co-op 


Wisconsin county agents were 
helpful in increasing marketing 
services for their farm people. 


Farmers in the counties of Ontona- 
gon, Baraga, and Houghton, Wiscon- 
sin, did not have a good market for 
their surplus livestock. They felt that 
they were at the mercy of the local 
buyers, so they went about to help 
themselves. 

They asked their county extension 
agents for help in developing a mar- 
keting system. Assisting them with 
their problems were K. J. Moilanen, 
G. F. Biekkola, and Frank Madaski, 
county agricultural agents. 

After a series of educational meet- 
ings planned by the extension men, 
local committees were appointed. A 
series of cattle grading demonstrations 
were held on farms to acquaint the 
people with the fact that there was a 
difference in values. Many visited 
the slaughter plants at Menominee 
and Green Bay. All this helped to 
convince farmers that they could im- 
prove their returns by selling co- 
operatively. 

Later, a general meeting was called, 
resulting in the organization of two 


Meeks. ’ "al Be 

Joe Brown, past president, H. G. Seyforth, co-chairman of the annual meeting, Orville 
Walker, North Central regional director, and E. 0. Williams, president, NACAA, met 
recently at Kellogg Center to develop plans for annual meeting, September 11-15. 


These are the new officers and directors of the Arkansas County Agents’ Association. 
(L-r) first row: Robert W. Schroeder, president, Star City; John M. Cravens, first 
vice president, El Dorado; Keith Bilbrey, secretary-treasurer, Blytheville; and Ben 
B. Price, second vice president, Bentonville. Second row board members are: Cleo 
Eason, Ashdown; George Rummel, Jr.. New Port; Raymond E. Hunter, Warren; 
John Karber, Jr., Fort Smith; and Virgil Reading, Berryville. Third row: Delton 
Price, Perryville; E. H. Pritchett, Jr.. Van Buren; William E. Woodal!, Clarendon; 
and John J. Coley, Batesville. Retiring president is E. H. Pritchett. 


Ralph Biebesheimer, county agent, Detroit, explaining to Walt Kilpatrick, Michigan, 
Jay I. Partridge, lowa, and Charles Kaufman, Michigan plans he has developed for the 
Detroit tour at the annual meeting. They include stops at Greenfield Village, Ford 
Museum, and River Rouge Assembly Plant. 
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P U R \ A V S T S een ee 


Douald Douglas 


FARMER OF THE FUTURE 


Trophies are commonplace in the life of 
Donald Douglas, cattleman of the future, 
whose home is on Route 2, Mason City, 
Illinois. Through last year’s show 
season, he had taken eight awards. 


His Angus cattle scored with a grand 
championship and a third place in the 
Peoria Junior Fat Stock Show. Five 
awards, including the grand 
champion steer and heifer, were 
added to his trophies at the 

Lewiston, Illinois, show. 


Young farmer Douglas already has 
started a fine Angus herd for the 
farm he plans to own. Already he 
is working as a partner with his 
family and has rented an 80- 

acre place near his home. In 
addition to his farming 
operations, Donald is active in 
farm youth organizations while 

he continues in school. 


Our congratulations to 
Donald Douglas and our best 
wishes for his success in the future. 


oan 
Donald Douglas already has a good start on an Angus herd, 


You can depend on Purina Chows in the Checker- 
board bag. na Beef Chow and Purina Omolene are 
the result of years of feeding experience and research 
with Hereford, Angus, ot Shorthorn calves at the 
738-acre Purina Research Farm, Gray Summit, Mo. 


Purina scientists work constantly to improve rations 
to help you put prize-winning finish and bloom on 
your calves ...and at low cost. 


Ask for Purina Beef Chow and Omolene at your Purina 
Dealer’s...the Store with the Checkerboard Sign. 


The future of farming depends on today’s youth 


pune PURINA COMPANY 
St. Lovis 2, Missouri 
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Wheat Meede Mittogeh/ 


For bigger yields, farmers should use 
PHILLIPS 66 


AGRICULTURAL AMMONIA 


Phillips 66 Agricultural Ammonia contains 82% nitrogen—more 
nitrogen per dollar than any other type of nitrogen fertilizer. It 
should be applied after wheat harvest or before planting. When 
applied at this season of the year, it helps decompose the stubble 
more quickly and increases the soil’s population of beneficial 
bacteria. 

Nitrogen assures earlier, faster plant growth for more grazing— 
better ground cover. Stronger roots seek moisture in the subsoil, 
thus helping to keep soil from blowing or washing. With fall 
application of Agricultural Ammonia, better crops can be raised 
during periods of subnormal rainfall. 


ltt Performance That Counts / 


Phillips also produces Ammonium Sulfate (21% Nitrogen) 


and Ammonium Nitrate (33.5% Nitrogen). NITROGEN 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 
A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
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Farmer Cooperative Livestock Mar- 
keting Associations. Membership fee 
was $10. A board of nine directors 
was selected. One cooperative was 
set up at Bruces Crossing to serve 
parts of Ontonagon and Baraga 
counties. The other located at Pelkie 
to cover Houghton and sections of the 





other two. 
More and more catt 


through the cooperativ« 


sold 
each week. 


are 


The yards are operated one day each 


week, with the same 
both. Pick up servic: 


when desired. Cattle are 
, ards, 


spot 


grade, weighed at the 
check issued on the 


are learning more about 


weights. All are 


marketing their calves 


cull cows, and dairy bul 


eliminated. 


It’s a case of farmer 


help they needed for a bette: 


nanager 


realizing 
money. Some of the gu 


for 
provided 
bought on 
and a 
Farmers 
grades and 
more 


ess-work of 


surplus or 
has been 


getting the 
market. 


Agent Uses Recorder 


Burrell Henry, cou 


Marshall, Mich., foun: 


could increase his 


ficiency by at least 
with the use of a tap 
in his car. 


Henry uses the tape 


drives from farm to farn 


his monthly report, di 
spondence, news stories 


programs. By having the 
his car he has the oppo 
of getting many farmer inter\ 


his radio program. 
Henry keeps one rx 
car and one in the offic« 


the tapes in the car and Ik 
at the office for his secret 
scribe into letters, report 


stories. 

The key to making tl 
gram work, according + 
volt inverter, a mechan 
up his car electrical syst: 
a standard recorder. 

Those interested in { 
of this mechanism can 
Henry, Marshall, Mich 


Agent Henry and his car 


ty agent, 
that he 


fice ef- 


10 percent 


‘ecorder 


wrder as he 
to prepare 
tate corre- 


nd his radio 


ecorder in 
tunity, too, 
iews for 


ler in his 
le prepares 
aves them 
ary to tran- 

and news 


pe of pro- 
Henry, is a 
that steps 
to operate 


ther details 


mtact B. E. 
d 


#°* 
* 


+ ae 


recorder. 





This brand name 
on lumber 


also offers you... 





Practical plans for 
efficient farm buildings 


Correctly planned buildings, as you _— Building Service as examples of correctly 
know, are important factors in reducing engineered plans, designed to assure 
chore time and increasing cash income _ efficient buildings on the farm. Material 
on the farm. lists, blueprints, and working drawings 

To help you better serve farm families, are available through local Weyerhaeuser 
Weyerhaeuser offers you a colorfully 4-Square Lumber Dealers. 
illustrated book showing scores of plans 
for money-making farm buildings and 
equipment items . . . plus 22 beautiful — ” PORTABLE CORN CRIB 
modern homes specially designed for a ge Wire CEsSINeS FLOORS 
farm living. These buildings are selected 
from the Weyerhaeuser 4-Square Farm 


PLANS FOR 278 
ENGINEERED FARM BUILDINGS 
This 64-page book illustrates and describes 
the functional values of a wide variety of 
service buildings, lumber-built equipment items, 
and farm homes. 





Weyerhaeuser Sales Company 
TWO-STORY LAYING HOUSE P.O. Box 5000, Dept. C95, St. Paul |, Minnesota 


@ Please send my free copy of “Modern 
Homes and Buildings for the Farm.”’ 


Weyerhaeuser 
4-Square 


LUMBER AND BUILDING SERVICES 


Name 





Address. 
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To get better pictures... 


take good care of your camera 


By Howard Knaus 


Carry a camels hair brush 
to dust off camera lens. 


Aging Bellows 


A cotton swab on a small 
stick will work well for 
applying a leather or camera 
dressing to the bellows or 
leather exterior, but in gen- 
eral, a good dusting is all 
that is needed. 

Avoid use of solvents as 
some bellows materials are 
readily damaged. 

Pin holes and small light 
leaks can be fixed with a 
patching solution available 
at photo dealers but in gen- 
eral when light leaks ap- 


Purdue University 


pear, it is time for a new 
bellows. 

Check for light leaks by 
opening the back of the 
camera and holding a flash 
light inside. Darken the 
room and view camera from 
the outside and any light 
leaks will show up readily. 


Shutter Stutter 


Perhaps those over ex- 
posed pictures are due to a 
“slowed down,” tired shut- 
ter. A little moisture from 
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Misty-Eyed Lens 


Is there mud in your eye, your camera eye 
that is? If so, that prize photo you have on 
that undeveloped roll may b« dud. 

Tiny lollipop licking tots ith sticky 
fingers can put a coating on a lens that may 
be tasty but mighty poor to take pictures 
through. 

Better lens makers apply very thin 
fluoride coating to the oute1 face of the 
lens that must be protected if its benefits are 
te be realized. Finger prints atches and 
dust on a lens do not contrib to better 
pictures. 

Check your lens surface inside the camera 
each time you put in a roll of and the 
exterior surface before you take each pic- 
ture. If it is dirty, clean it v a camels 
hair brush or lens tissue and lens cleaner. 

Do not use tie, handkercl window 
cleaner, silicone papers, clea g tissue, 
water, alcohol, or other solvent 
ing on a good lens is extrem: 
easily scratched. 


The coat- 
thin and 


Use a flashlight to check 
for light leaks in bellows. 


condensation and some d 
may change the _ shutte1 
speeds 100 percent or mor: 
This causes incorrect 
posure and disappoint 
results. 

Storage of the camera 
a cool, clean, dry plac 
when not in use is a g¢ 
preventative measure, 
use of a gadget bag tend: 


Clean lenses, good equipment are 
necessary for clear, sharp pictures. 





Moly MAKES LIME GO FARTHER 


Crops starve where acid soils fix molybdenum in unavail- 
able form. Moly can be released to crops by heavy lim- 
ing. But direct treatment of the soil with traces of a 
moly chemical is far cheaper. Sometimes one ounce of 
moly can replace one ton of limestone. 


Moly makes light liming practical on many acid soils 
where normal liming is too expensive. Molly lets lime con- 
centrate on its main jobs — supplying calcium, releasing 
phosphate, and regulating uptake of other plant foods. 

Test moly and lime on your acid soils. Write for our 
new bulletin “Molybdenum and Lime in the Treatment 
of Acid Soils.” Climax Molybdenum Company, Depart- 
ment 42,500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 


learn why, first hand 


A little moly in each 
ton of fertilizer is 
BIG crop insurance. 


10 


How Moly reduced lime 
dressings to 1/10 ton an acre 


In these test plots, A. J. Anderson and D. V 
Moye* showed that treating a highly acid soil 
(pH 4.6-4.9) with traces of moly reduced lime 
requirements to only 1/10 ton an acre. 


CONTROL. With only a basal dressing of superphosphate 
no clover could be established. 





9 


MOLYBDIC OXIDE 2 OZ. AN ACRE. Molybdenu 
not effective in improving yields 





8 


LIMESTONE 1/10 TON AN ACRE. | 
provement even at this low rate 
dressings were needed for good y 








] 


MOLYBDIC OXIDE 2 OZ. AND LIMESTONE 1/10 TON AN 
ACRE. When traces of moly were added, light liming 
increased clover yields ten-fold over the control 


*Austr. J. Agric. Res. 3, 95-110 (1952). 


CLIMAX MOLYBDENUM 
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Discussing latest agronomy developments, the Spencer Agronomy Team 
(headed by Proctor Gull, seated, center) meet in the well-equipped 
library at the Kansas City office of Spencer Chemical Company. 


Spencer Agronomists 
Are There! 


At your service are the members of 
the Agronomy Section of Spencer 
Chemical Company. These trained, 
experienced agronomists are con- 
stantly at work, helping to pro- 
mote better agriculture by work- 
ing with vocational agriculture 
instructors and their students. 


This new booklet has been pre 
Spencer Agronomists as a teaching ai 


ed 


It's available in quantity (without 
charge), to Vo-Ag teachers to assist in 
their work. Just mail coupon below. 


Two of the ways they can help 
you are shown below. If you 
would like either of these teach- 
ing aids, or further information 
about the Spencer Agronomy Pro- 
gram, send coupon or write: 
Spencer Chemical Company, 
Dwight Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 


Four new 35 mm. slide sets also are avail- 
able. Each set contains 50 color slides 
and an accompanying script. Available 
for corn, cotton, Southeast pastures, 
Midwest pastures. 


_Copies Slide Set 1 


of Booklet 


| SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1 606A Dwight Building 
| Kansas City 5, Missouri 
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keep the dust and dirt out when trans- 
porting between shots. 

Do not attempt to repair a bad act- 
ing shutter yourself. Your local dealer 
can have it repaired so you will have 
confidence the camera will be correct. 
Cleaning and checking 
years is a good idea also 

Never oil the shutter. Y 
man will graphite or greas: 
needed but never uses oi 


very two 
repair- 
t where 


Heat and Moisture 


Excessive heat and/or moisture are 
the worst enemies of all photo equip- 
ment and supplies. Thi 
cameras, film filters, meté 
and even flash bulbs. 

Excess heat and moisture causes: 

Film—to fog, become grainy 
speed. 

Filters—to separate. 

Meters—to become inac 

Lenses—to separate and distort 

Flash bulbs—to corrode and 
fire. 

Cameras—to corrode 
inaccurate. 

This all means to av 
photo supplies in a parked 
hot summer days. The glove com- 
partment, back shelf or trunk of a car 
are very undesirable places to carry 
the camera and photo supplies with 
which you expect to produce pictures 
you will be proud to shov 


includes 
lenses, 


lose 


irate 
mis- 
pecome 


leaving 
auto on 


nda use. 


Film Pointers 


New faster Kodak Ekt 
sizes 120 and 620 is now 
Daylight and Type F 
light. Recommended exp: 
the same as for new Ekta 
mm and 828. 

Best results are obtains 
film is used in cameras v 
able lenses and shutters b: 
rect exposure is important 

Eastman Kodak also 
new Tri X Reversal C. | 
processing) 16 mm movi 
daylight speed of 200 and 1 
160. With this film it is ; 
photograph almost anythir 
see. It is excellent for int« 
existing light and night sp« 

A Neutral Density Filter ! 
be placed over lens when this 
used in sunlight. 

Photo finishers report t 
pictures taken with the 
black and white roll films 
through over exposed. Thes« 
were made for taking pictures 
adverse light conditions 
use in sunlight. 

Just because a film is t 
fastest thing, it does not 
mean it is the one to buy 
suited for the job to be d 
photo dealer can advise y 


ome in 
iilable in 
artificial 
ires are 
rrome 35 


hen this 
adjust- 


muse cor- 


yunces a 
istomer 
lm with 
gsten ol 
sible to 
one 
rs with 

ts events 

3 must 

film is 


can 


outdoor 
faster 
coming 
films 
under 
not for 


newest 
ecessarily 
se a film 
Your 
End 





WRITTEN PROOF it pays to package in film made of BAKELITE Polyethylene 


“letters from 
housewives 


all over the 


country...” 


“,..Yeflect the enthusiasm shown for 
our polyethylene-packed carrots,” re- 
ports John Martin, Jr., of Martin Prod- 
uce, Inc., Salinas, Calif. 

“They write to us: how fresh, sweet 
and tasty .. . like home-grown ones... 
in perfect condition, not a blemish on 
them ...and other pleasing remarks 


that tell us how successful packaging in | 


polyethylene has been for us. And our 
sales do likewise. 

“Customers look for our ‘Safe Arrival’ 
brand. Crispness and moisture are 


retained. That’s why quality vegetables 
keep better in polyethylene packages.” 
The same sales 


and savings ad- SPECIFY FILM MADE OF 


vantages hold true 

for apples, citrus fruits, for almost all 
produce that you market. Regardless of 
where packaged, grower, shipper, re- 
tailer and customer all benefit by qual- 
eh og foods packaged in film 
made of BaKE.iTe Brand Polyethylene. 
Be sure to ask your package supplier 
for details. 


BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation (ag 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
The term Baxexrte and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 
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EXCITING 


as a County fair... 


HEARTWARMING 


as achurch supper... 


BEAUTIFUL 


as the dairy count 


where it was filmed! ... 


iw4 

ke arm - , 

Family * 

American 
x 


—A New Color Motion Picture— 
28 minutes 


FOR FREE LOAN 


as a courtesy of General Electric 


The Story of Farmer Stoetzel and 
the event that changed his life—and 
his farm! A warm, human drama 
for every farm family American. 


If you are a — 
C) County Agent 
(1) Vo-Ag Teacher 
() Church Leader 
( FFA or 4-H Club Leader 
() Equipment Dealer 
you should fill out the coupon below - 
TODAY! 
| Please send me FARM FAMILY ! 


| AMERICAN on the dates indicated: 


! 
j Date Preference: Ist______ 2nd____ 
! (C) Or Ist Available Date l 


i Name 





! Organization 





j Expected Audience 
| Address 
| City. 








State 


einen diseméniebenieuenieinniicnyill 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, INC. 
347 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Branch libraries! 
Ridgefield, N. J.—Broad at Elm 
LaGrange, ||i.—56! Hillgrove Avenue 
San Francisco—35! Turk Street 
Dallas—!108 Jackson Street 














NVATA 
NEWS 


By Max Lampo 











New Mexico Conference 


Vo-ag instructors of New 
Mexico recently completed one 
of the most practical annual con- 
ferences ever held by the group. 


Practical farm electricity was the 
subject covered at the New Mexico 
conference, reports Otto Dillon, pub- 
licity director, New Mexico Vo-Ag 
Teachers’ Association. Plans for the 
sessions were developed by L. C. Dal- 
ton, State Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education, and Parker Woodul, voca- 
tional agriculture instructor of the 
Portales High School. Technicians 
of the Inter-Industry Electrification 
Council of New Mexico assisted in 
drawing up the plans and served as 
advisers for the various sessions. 

The instructors were divided into 
seven groups with each spending a 
half-day for each unit. In the units, 
the instructor in charge, by means of 
actual equipment and material, dem- 
onstrated the’ particular subject. The 
men themselves then did the job 
under the supervision of the instruc- 
tor and technician. 

Flowell Payton, president, New 
Mexico Vocational Agriculture Teach- 
ers’ Association, was general confer- 
ence chairman and conducted the 


Building electrical equipment was one of 
the practical jobs taken up at the confer- 
ence, Jim Dunlap, Dora, and Herbert Coul- 
ter, Cimarron (in foreground), Dale Saw- 
yer (partially hidden), Rogers, and Joe 
Reed, New Mexico Electric Service Com- 
pany, technical consultant for the course. 


These are the newly elected officers of the 
New Mexico Ag Teachers’ Association. 
(L-r) Lloyd Danforth, Dexter, Ross Duke, 
House, directors; Otto A. Dillon, publicity 
director, Tucumcari; Car! Schmitt, presi- 
dent, Kirtland; Flowell Payton, past-pres- 
ident, Clayton; Ronald Cunningham, treas- 
urer, Anthony; Rupert Mansell, vice pres- 
ident, Elida; and James Ledger, secretary, 
Las Vegas. 





Thursday, December 1 
1:00 p.m. 
7:00 p.m. 

Friday, December 2 


8:00 p.m. 
Saturday, December 3 


7:30 p.m. 
Sunday, December 4 
1: 30-4: 30 
Monday, December 5 
7:00 a.m. 


Tuesday, December 6 
Wednesday, December 7 


8:30-5:30 
Thursday, December 8 





Tentative Program 
NVATA National Convention 
Atlantic City, N. J.. December 1-8 


Executive Committee Meeting 
Executive Committee Meeting 


8:00-5:00 Executive Committee Meeting 
Executive Committee Meeting 


8:30-12:00 First General Session 
1:00-5:00 Regional Meetings 
Second General Session 
Third General Session 


NVATA Breakfast 
2:00-4:00 Regional Meetings 


8:30-10:30 Final General Session 
Sears Foundation Tour 


8:00-11:00 Final Executive Committee Meeti 
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business sessions of the group. Offi- 
cers elected for the 1955-1956 year 
were: Carl Schmitt, Kirtland, presi- 
dent; Rupert Mansell, Elida, vice- 
president; James Ledger, Las Vegas, 
secretary; Ronald Cunningham, An- 
thony, treasurer; and Otto Dillon, 
Tucumcari, publicity director. Other 
members of the Board are: Lloyd 
Danforth, Dexter; Ross Duke, House; 
and Flowell Payton, Clayton. 

The group voted to hold next year’s 
conference at Lovington. The sub- 
ject for study will be in the field of 
farm mechanics. 


Honors Top FFA Boys 


This Indiana school presents 
awards to top sophomore boys 
in vocational agriculture. 


Harold Grosskrentz, Plainfield, Ind., 
passed along an excellent idea at the 
San Francisco NVATA Convention 
that Flowell Payton, Clayton county, 
New Mexico, found of interest. Per- 
haps others in the vo-ag field might 
benefit from this idea. 

Grosskrentz has a method of honor- 
ing top sophomore students with an 
award of a chenile FFA emblem. The | 
awards are made with honors at the | 
Parent-Son Banquet. The method of | 
determining the boys that are to re- 
ceive the awards is based on the num- | 
ber of points earned by the boys with 
major emphasis on farming program. 

The boys are given a certain num- 
ber of points for productive enter- 
prises depending upon the scope as to 
the animal or crop units. A certain 
number of points is given if they 
have 100 percent ownership of pro- 
ductive enterprises and a difierent 
number of points for partnership or 
portions of ownership. 

More points are allowed when 
registered livestock is used. Greater 
credit is given for using certified seed 
and selling to other members or farm- 
ers. Credit is given for improvement 
projects and supplementary practices, 
for continuity or a long-time plan of 
the farming program. 


Credit is given for leadership activ- 
ities. These are sub-divided into 
local, district, and state levels. Lead- 
ership activities considered are FFA, 
church, and 4-H club offices, judging 
contests, public speaking, essays, 
parliamentary procedure and any 
other leadership activities. They may 
also earn points based on their grades 
in all subjects. A medal is awarded 
for this. 

Each boy fills out an application 
form or questionnaire containing the 
above information. The executive 
board of the local chapter examines 








the application and passes or rejects | 


it. If passed by the board, the ad- | 
viser gives the final approval_—End | 


he 


WITH} 
CONTINENTAL 


Olin Whitaker of Santa Maria, Calif., devised this home-built 
“water stretcher’ 15 years ago, to remedy a serious problem 
on his 70-acre vegetable ranch. Fertilizer-laden water which 
failed to soak into the soil first time across used to go to 
waste. By catching the surplus in a basin and pumping it 
back into the system,using a 10-foot standpipe to provide 
the head for re-distribution, he reclaimed it all. The saving, 
he reports, has been more than enough to install and operate 
the equipment. Adaptations are now at work on neighboring 
ranches as well. Mr. Whitaker’s present unit, a Continental 
1Y69 driving a centrifugal pump, was installed as a used 
engine four years ago. Through the growing season, if runs 
an average of eight hours a day. 


eee 
= SERVICE FACILITIES AND GENUINE RED SEAL PARTS ARE AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE 


[ontinental Motors [orporation 


( C H 1 eee 


LOS ANGELES 58, CALIF. 
a 1008, TULSA, OKLA. =z 
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Night has a continent to span, from East to 
West, from ocean to ocean . . 

In the mid-West, twilight is just beginning 
to haze the fields of corn. In Pennsylvania, the 
cows have been milked. The children are in 
bed and fireflies gleam like fugitive stars in the 
meadows... 

The late afternoon sunlight still bathes the 
vineyards and orchards of California in gold 
while the green hills and picturesque land- 
scapes of New England are already cloaked 
in darkness... 

And so, throughout the vast, diversified 
countryside of America, town and farm, the 
lights go on across a continent. Families draw 
together. There is a feeling of work well done. 

With the cares of the day behind, millions 
of countryside families, town and farm, will 
turn as they have so many times before to read 
with deep interest and affection the newest 
issue of their very own magazine—-Town 
JOURNAL or FARM JOURNAL. 

But this is no ordinary night. Millions of 
lights will burn Jate this night. More than a 


Millions Of Lights Will Burn Late This Night! 


million new families have been added to this 
already huge circle of families. This night and 
hereafter, in more than five million homes 
across the country, the whole family wil! find 
even more information, inspiration and real 
help in these the favorite magazines of country- 
side America. 

Business and industry, too, have a continent 
to span with sales-provoking ideas to be de- 
livered to the nation’s families where they live 
—most especially to countryside families whose 
good opinion and custom now mean so much 
to so many. 

A short time ago we announced the acquisi- 
tion of the CouNTRY GENTLEMAN by FARM 
JOURNAL and TowN JOURNAL, promised both 
readers and advertisers more for their money. 
With the September issues now delivered, this 
promise has become a fact. 

Now it is easier and cheaper to reach deeply 
and effectively into the hearts and minds of 
countryside families all over America. Now 
campaigns can be made larger and more effec- 
tive with the money saved. Readers, advertisers 
and retailers—all will benefit greatly. 


FARM JOURNAL, INC. Philadelphia 5, Pa. «Graham Patterson, Publisher e Richard J. Babcock, President 
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BF What should be their main 
function as their work relates to ex- 
tension teaching on a county level? 


Comments: “Assist local extension 
committee in planning the county 
budget and securing funds through 
the local appropriating body .. . 
Program planning, both long time 
and current, needs the attention and 
tactful guidance of the county agent 
leader. New agents should get con- 
siderable personal attention until they 
have had experience with many ex- 
tension problems.” 


“Provide training and guidance on 
extension policies and philosophy; 
provide opportunities for training in 
subject matter, teaching methods, and 
public relations.” 


“I consider the main function of a 
district extension supervisor to act 
in an advisory capacity with the ex- 
tension program development com- 
mittees.” 


“  .. Ido not believe they should 
actually take part in the extension 
teaching program on a county level. 
Their help in providing ideas that 
have worked successfully in other 
areas is most beneficial.” 


B&F Do you call on them for help? 


All said “yes”. Comments: “Yes, 
mainly on budget and long-range 
programming. 

“When we have problems relating 
to subject matter, we call directly on 
subject matter specialists but all other 
problems are handled through the 
district agent.” 


“Yes, to discuss the background of 
policy letters sent by the Director.” 


BF How can they be of help to you? 


Comments: “Follow through on 
items that affect the staff members. 
Keep all informed on which way the 
wind blows, for program emphasis 
both at federal and state levels.” 


“Some training in administration 
and personnel management would be 


District Agents: 


To 


Panzer 
mere 


most helpful.” 


“I believe they might keep them- 
selves informed on new ideas on 
communication or other training pro- 
grams available to county extension 
workers. . . . If an extension worker 
in the county has problems in regard 
to office management, the county 
agent leader should be able to sug- 
gest to them where they might find 
the answers to those problems.” 


“The county farm and home agents 
usually present the budget to the 
county commissioners. We believe it 
would be better for the district agents 
to do this, since the budget some- 
times includes pay raises for the agent 
presenting the budget.” 

“... could be of more help by 
providing more frequent regularly 
scheduled visits.” 

“Could be helpful if the district 
leader attended more of the meetings 
of the Executive Board of the County 
Extension Service.” 


BHF Do they visit you regularly and 
for what purpose? 


* while three re- 


Five said “no” 
ported “yes.” 
Comments: “Visits are not regular 
. . . Visits deal mainly with organi- 
zation, reports, and budgets.” 
“They come when we have prob- 
lems or when they have a new idea to 


sell us in the county.” 





This is the ninth in a series of 
field reports by county agents to 
Better Farming Methods. 

This month, eight agents sub- 
mitted their comments to the ques- 
tion: How can district county 
agent leaders be of most help to 
county agents? 

Agents responded from the 
states of California, Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, Iowa, Texas, Montana, 
North Carolina, and Michigan. 
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Can They 


Help More? 


BF Do they have answers to some 
of your individual problems? 


Six said “yes”, two “usually”. 
Comments: “They do not answer the 
individual problems but often times 
they do suggest ideas and leave the 
actual solution up to the county 
agent.” 

“They help to exchange ideas be- 
tween agents. It always helps to have 
a supervsior assist with a particularly 
difficult local extension problem be- 
cause it is easier for an outsider to 
view the problem objectively.” 

“Yes, but rarely a specific answer 
except for some technical 
matter of procedure, suc! 
ing special reports.” 

“My personal opinion is that a more 
positive approach by the district 
leader would be helpful, especially 
to the newer workers.” 


thing or 
as remak- 


BF Could you do wit 
agents? 

All said “no”. Comm« “I do 
not know of any way that it could be 
improved. They are a vital part of 
the extension organization.” 

“I feel that they are a very im- 
portant link between the college ex- 
tension service and the extension 
personnel in the counties.” 


t district 


nts 


B® As they operate now in 
state, are they of help to you? 


All said “yes”. Comments: “We 
like the system under which they 
operate. They do things for agents 
that agents cannot do for themselves.” 

“They are of considerable help, 
especially in the field of extension 
organization and administration.” 

“TI find considerable moral support 
and encouragement when he brings 
figures comparing my work with 
others in the district and the state 
average.” 


your 


BF What would be 
suacaestions for then 
their service to y 


ne of your 
to improve 


* 





~ 


Diesel fuel .. . L-P gas . . . gasoline—you name it— 
there’s a dynamic WD-45 Tractor factory-equipped 
to use it. Nine models, including three interchange- 
able front-end styles to choose from. 

The WD-45 is today’s outstanding work power 
tractor. Compare it any way you choose—power.. . 
performance . . . fuel economy .. . price. 

No other tractor has all of these work power features: 


* Powerful engines—dynamic POWER-CRATER 
gasoline or L-P gas engine, or the Tornado 
Turbulence diesel—deliver more usable horse- 
power from every gallon of fuel. 


%* Traction Booster—automatically increases trac- 
tion on drive wheels as needed. Saves fuel and tire 
wear. Makes possible greater use of engine power. 


%* SNAP-COUPLER Hitch—simplest, quickest way 
to attach mounted implements ever devised. 


%* Power-Shift Rear Wheels—moved in or out 
quickly by engine power to match every job. 


%* Two-Clutch Power Control—one engine does the 
work of two in harvesting operations. 


The WD-45 Tractor and its full line of mounted, 
hydraulically operated implements—the most modern 
built — together deliver unmatched work power. 
Demonstrations are being held this fall. Ask an Allis- 
Chalmers dealer where you can see this new kind of 
work power in action. 


FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


ALLIS-CHALMERS > 


WITH YOUR 
CHOICE OF FUELS 


WD-45 DIESEL. Powered by a gre 
Chalmers diesel engine with Tornado Turbu 
lence and Follow-Through Combusti 
$3,005 f.0.b. factory, with dual front whee! 


wage ss 


WD-45 FOR L-P FUELS. POWER-CRATER 
Engine performance. $2,495 f.o.b. factory 
with adjustable front axle. 


WD-45 FOR GASOLINE. Dynamic POWER 
CRATER Engine delivers extra work power 
from every gallon of gasoline. $2,240 f.o.1 

factory with adjustable front axle. 


SNAP-COUPLER and POWER-CRATER are Allis-Chalmers tradema 
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FOR HIGHER YIELDS... 
AT LOWER COSTS | 


use these CYANAMID products 


@ INSECT CONTROL 


THIOPHOS® Parathion Insecticides . . . for broad, low-cost protec- 
tion against more than 100 different insects, on more than 50 
different crops. 

MALATHION Insecticides . . . combine low animal toxicity with 
high insect toxicity. Control mites, aphids and man oy Mb 
on fruits, vegetables and ornamentals. Also highly effective in 
controlling flies — even those resistant to DDT. 


@ WEED CONTROL 


AERO* Cyanate, Weedkiller . . . selective, contact herbicide for kill- 
ing weeds in onions and other crops. 


© DEFOLIATION 
AERO® Cyanamid, Special Grade . . . for defoliation of cotton, soy- 
beans, tomatoes and other crops, as well as killing potato tops to 


permit earlier, better harvests. Also used as a selective weedkiller 
in small grains, peas and other crops. 


4) FERTILIZATION 


AEROPRILLS® Fertilizer Grade Ammonium Nitrate . . . contains 
33.5% nitrogen, half in quickly available nitrate form and half 
in more slowly available ammonia form. 

AERO® Ammonium Sulphate . . . a 21% nitrogen, free-flowing 
material, for manufacturing mixed fertilizers and for direct 
application. 


6 FERTILIZATION, WEED CONTROL, DISEASE CONTROL 


AERO® Cyanamid, Granular . . . for weed control in tobacco plant 
beds ; for disease (sclerotiniose) control in certain vegetable crops. 
Ideal for direct Ag nese and to plow down with cover crops 
and stubble to make humus. 


@ SOl BUILDING 
AERO-PHOS® Florida Natural ..- replenishes the natural 
phosphorus reserve in the soil. One application lasts for several 
years. Low cost; easily applied in any season. 

@ RODENT CONTROL 


CYANOGAS® A-Dust... all-around pest killer for farm and garden. 
Kills ants, rats and other pests right in their nests or burrows. 


*T, ¥ 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE rer 


AMERICAN LOM PANY 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 
32-E Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: Donaghey Bidg., Little Rock, Ark. 
1440 Broadway, Oakland 12, Calif. 
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All had ideas for additional service. 
Comments: “They might offer solu- 
tions to our problems the same as we 
do to farmers for their problems.” 

“Length of visit could be increased 

. would save time and help avoid 
mistakes by the local agent, particu- 
larly if he is relatively new in the 
county.” 

“Their service could be improved 
by them having smaller districts. 
This would give them time for more 
frequent visits to each of the counties 
as well as giving them the oppor- 
tunity of attending a few county 
educational meetings and projects.” 

“The individual welfare is most 
important. . . . We need new and 
better ideas to improve ourselves and 
our teaching.” 

“More frequent visits to the county 
to become better acquainted with 
extension workers and the leadership 
of the community. The lack of 
acquaintanceship with the leadership 
is a distinct weakness of our present 
organization.” 

“They could help us to operate a 
more efficient office.” 


Additional Comments 


In addition to answé to these 
specific questions asked them, here 
are a few additional comments on 
this question. 

This county agent says: “As much 
as possible, new supervisory appoint- 
ments should be made from among 
county agents. Our job as county 
agents is primarily to help people 
help themselves. District agents can 
work with county agents the same 
basis.” 

Here is another thought: “The Dis- 
trict Agent is the agent’s best direct 
contact with the land-grant college. 
He is most effective when he shows a 
definite interest in our program and 
problems, by offering praise when 
worthy and constructive criticism if 
needed. On the other hand, he can be 
of more help to us if we keep him 
informed on our program.” 


Need New Ideas 

Finally, this advice from this agent: 
“Generally speaking, county agri- 
cultural agents are county agricu- 
tural agents because of the fact that 
they get along well with people and 
are able to work well with farmers 
and probably other business men as 
well. They have not neccesarily been 
good office managers, or communica- 
tion experts. It seems that the county 
agent leader should be able to offer 
help to the county agents that they 
most need. In general, the county 
agent leader whose background has 
been one of a variety of experiences 
could be the most beneficial.”—End 








MILESTONES AT RESEARCH ACRES 


A plaque dedicated August 2, 1955, recognizes notable 
achievements in corn breeding at Research Acres, near 
Bloomington, Ill. As we look to the future, we take pride in 
the following accomplishments of 40 years of continuous 
research for improving Funk's G-Hybrids at Research 


Acres: 


Developed by inbreeding (starting in 1916) and 
selections many of the oldest inbred lines used in 
commercial hybrid corn. 


First foundation seed field in the Corn Belt (1918) 
for crossing two inbred lines. Produced (1925) first 
double cross hybrid bred in and for the Corn Belt. 


IN 1918, A FEDERAL STATION WAS ESTAB- 
LISHED HERE in cooperation with the USDA, under 
direction of J. R. Holbert, for study of corn root, stalk 
and ear-rot diseases. Here, in cooperation with Corn 
Belt Experiment Stations, these achievements were re- 
corded: 


® First seedling blight disease inoculation studies on 
a field scale to determine relation of seed selection 
to disease resistance. 


First field scale hypodermic inoculation studies of 
reaction of inbred lines and single crosses to dis- 
ease organisms. 


First comprehensive field experiments on controlling 
seed-borne infection by seed corn treatments. 


First cold resistance and cold injury studies on liv- 
ing corn plants under field conditions, using portable 
refrigeration chambers designed and built here. 


Discovery of high degree of resistance to second- 
brood chinch bugs within then-existing inbred lines. 
This gave encouragement and direction to more 
aggressive work for control of other important insect 
pests by breeding for resistance. 


Developed inbred lines and hybrids with outstand- 
ing ability to re-root and continue growing after 
heavy attack by root-pruning insects such as southern 
corn root worm. 


® First corn root studies for anchorage and resistance 


FUNK’S 


better hybri 


For bookin 


HYBRID 


Show the Film 


Shows how plant breeders continue to produce better and 

ds with stronger standability and improved re- 
sistance to drouth, disease and insect damage. Magnificent 
micro-photography and time-lapse scenes. Runs 30 minutes. 
gs, write: FARM FILM FOUNDATION, 1733 
EYE STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


FUNK BROS. SEED CO., Bloomington, Illinois 


AND ASSOCIATE PRODUCERS OF FUNK'S G-HYBRIDS 


to vertical pull, to develop better standability in 
inbreds and hybrids. 


THE FEDERAL FIELD STATION WAS DISCON- 
TINUED IN 1987, but hybrid corn improvement went 
on at Research Acres, under Dr. Jim Holbert, who be 
came Director of Research for the nation-wide Funk's 
G-Hybrid organization. Among the outstanding achieve 
ments, up to the present, are: 


®@ Added adequate protection or resistance against dis 
eases and insects attacking young corn plants; com 
bined these factors with favorably modified growth 
patterns to obtain fast starting and sustained rapid 
growth. 


Added substantial or significant resistance to stand 
destroying insects and diseases . . . to ear worms 

to leaf blight . . . to corn borer . . 
hybrids for the South). 


Developed first successful yellow hybrid for the 
South. 


Developed ways to use favorable mutations in com 
mercial inbred lines to further intensify insect and 
disease resistance and over-all Balanced 5-Star Per 
formance. 


. to weevils (in 


Used first large-scale production of hybrid seed corn 
involving bred-in pollen control. 


Developed hybrids giving superior yields and stand 
ability when planted thick under high fertility and 
good moisture conditions. 


Proved wide-row planting of special hybrids as a 
successful use of corn as a nurse crop for legumes 
and grasses. 


Developed hybrids with significantly higher oil con 
tent and satisfactory agronomic characteristics 


These specific achievements result in superior hy- 
brids for all important corn growing areas of the 
United States and Canada. 


“RESEARCH ACRES" 





NEW FIELD 
NOTEBOOKS 
and 
CORN GUIDES 
now available 
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Carlon’ 
PLASTIC PIPE 


you can afford 
running water 
wherever you 


C THE HIGH COST of pipe installation has 
kept you from enjoying the convenience 
and extra profits of running water, your 
troubles are over. Carlon Pipe makes the 
difference. 


Save 50% on Labor...10% on Pipe 


Carlon . . . the original guaranteed plastic pipe 
costs 50% less to install than metal pipe. That's 
because it comes in coils from 100 to 400 feet 
long. Fewer fittings are needed and there are no 
joints to make up. You can curve it around 
obstructions. One man can couple 2400 feet of 
Carlon “EF” pipe in an hour using only a knife 
and screw driver. 

And Carlon ordinarily costs 10% less than 
galvanized. BUY THE PIPE WITH THE STRIPE. 


Guaranteed Forever 
Carlon pipe is guaranteed forever against rust, 
rot, electrolytic corrosion . . . the commonest 
causes of farm piping failures. 
Carlon pipe is available at most hardware, 
plumbing, co-op and farm supply dealers. *® 
cARloy 


CARLO N PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION 


10225 MEECH AVE. CLEVELAND 5. OHIO 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
PLASTIC PIPE. Plants at Corsicana, Texas; Cleve- 
land, Auburn Corners and Upper Sandusky. io; 
Asheville, N. C.; Denver, Colorado; Klamath Falls, 
Oregon; and Acton, Ontario, Canada * Research 
Center in Mantua, Ohio. 


Carton Products Corporation 
10225 Meech Avenue 
Cleveland 5, Ohio 


Send in this coupon for more information. 


Name 





Address 











A summary for ag leaders on .. . 


Moly 


What is it? 


By John J. Craig 


@ MOLYBDENUM, also called moly, 

is a new word to most farmers, 
and an important one. Traces of this 
element are essential to plant growth; 
poor pastures and low crop yields re- 
sult if there isn’t enough of it in the 
soil. 

Many soils fortunately contain 
enough moly to meet crop needs. 
Since molybdenum deficiencies were 
first discovered in the United States 
about 10 years ago, however, an in- 
creasingly large number of moly- 
starved areas have been located. 

Moly-deficient soils have been re- 
ported in some 20 states—principally 
in the Atlantic and Gulf coastal plains 
and in the Pacific Northwest—and 
about 10 different crops are now being 
treated with molybdenum-supplying 
chemicals regularly in this country. 


Lime Aids Moly 


Where deficiencies occur, there may 
be enough moly in the soil but, if so, 
it is present in a form that the plant 
can’t use. The principal cause of 
such unavailability is soil acidity. 

One of the functions of liming, 
which counteracts soil acidity, is to 
release moly from its “acid bonds,” 
thus making it available to crops. On 
some soils this may be the chief role 
of liming. Where this is so, it is often 
cheaper to spread moly instead of 
lime. A few ounces of moly may 
take the place of a ton or more of 
lime. 

Moly is needed by legume crops, 
such as alfalfa, the clovers, soybeans 
and peanuts, as an aid to fixing atmos- 
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pheric nitrogen. It is 
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Set Up Test Area 


Wherever it is difficult 
legumes, or where extra 
plications of lime are ré 


advisable to test for 
deficiency. 

Soils likely to need 
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heavily limed or manured; peat and 
muck soils; and on alkaline soils in 
areas of low rainfall. Enough moly 
may be available for crop needs under 
such conditions. 


Spring Is Best 

In general, spring is the best time 
to run tests since plants often require 
moly more rapidly than the soil can 
supply it when they are growing 
rapidly. Summer trials, however, can 
be made, and fall tests are satisfactory 


for clover-grass pastures and hay | 


legumes. 

Either a new seeding or an old 
stand of alfalfa, grass or other peren- 
nial crop can be used for testing. 

Ag leaders can obtain full informa- 
tion on testing for molybdenum from 
Climax Molybdenum Company, 500 


Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y. | 
Ask for their bulletin entitled: “Test- | 


ing for Molybdenum Deficiency.” 


Only Takes a Little . 


The molybdenum requirement of | 
crops is very low, a few ounces per | 


acre on moly-deficient land often re- 


sulting in striking responses. Moly’s | 
potency is so great, in fact, that some | 


large-seeded crops like beans, grown 


in moly-rich soil, store up enough of | 
the element for their seeds to produce | 


normal crops when planted in moly- 
deficient soil. 

When soils are shown to be defi- 
cient, recommended treatment of 
pasture and forage crops is two and 
one-half ounces of sodium molybdate 
per acre every four to six years. For 
vegetables and field crops, eight 
ounces per acre annually is generally 
sufficient. The chemicals (sodium or 
ammonium molybdate or molybdic 
oxide) may be applied in mixtures 
with ordinary fertilizers; in field 
sprays, either alone or in combination 
with other agricultural chemicals; or 
as seed treatments. 

Cost, depending on the conditions 
and the crop, is 15-50 cents per acre 
for the material, and a few cents to 
$1 per acre for application —End 


* 


“No, he doesn’t take his shoes off when 
he goes to bed.” 








for Farmers ! 





Sinclair’s Truck and | Tractor 
Lubrication Guides Specially Assembled 
With Individual Lubrication Charts 


Preventive maintenance puts money in your pocket. Here is the exact 
information you need to help you save time, cut repairs and add years 
to the life of your truck or tractor. 


Mail Coupon Today 


Look at what you get: 


1. Big, colorful guide booklets on general lubrication and 
maintenance information (with plenty of detailed drawings), 
correct maintenance procedures for all lubricated parts, a section 
on safe tractor operation, tractor storage suggestions. 








2. Complete lubrication charts prepared for the particular 
equipment you own. 


These Guides are free to you at no obligation. 


pobebacbal TEAR HERE MAIL TODAY. 





SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 600 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 
| am interested in: (check one or both) 
[_] TRACTOR GUIDE SERVICE for the following equipment: 





[_] TRUCK GUIDE SERVICE for the following equipment: 








State 








Be sure to list make, model and year of your equipment. 
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1208 


Standard of 
Excellence 


Head — Broad; face short. 
Hump — Ample in size, di- 
rectly on top of shoulders, 
moderate in thickness. 
Back and Loin — Broad and 
level from hump to hooks. 
Rump — Long, wide, nearly 
level. 
Thigh — Broad, 
and deep. 
Legs — Moderately short, 
— and squarely 
placed. 


A " Ba AMERICAN 


BRAHMAN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


thick, full 


LOUISIANA *® HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 








Reduce Rat Ranks 


If you know any rats, warn them to 
stay away from the Banta neighbor- 
hood in San Joaquin county, Cali- 
fornia. Where once you could see 
pests scurrying around the barns and 
lots, now you have difficulty finding 
any trace of them. 


The reason? Well, the Banta 4-H 
club members began an attack on the 
pests during the early part of 1954. 
And they put on a community-wide 
campaign that brought havoc among 
the rats. 


The club, which was just starting, 
decided to take on rat eradication 
as its community project. Under the 
guidance of their leaders, Mr. and 


Two members of the Banta 4-H club ob- 
serve how fresh bait goes into one of their 
homemade rat bait boxes. They are, I-r, 
Billy Baier, Verne Ceciliani, president of 
the club, and Robert Stirm, club leader. 


Mrs. Robert Stirm, the club members 
put on a campaign that included not 
only their parents’ farms but also 
those of interested neighbors. 





| Build Bait Boxes 


| As a first step, the boys built a 
| number of wooden bait boxes. Rats 
| could enter these easily but larger 
| animals such as cats, dogs, and hogs 
| could not. Inside the box was a 

special “diner” section. In this, the 

club members placed rolled oats liber- 
ally treated with warfarin, the rat 
| control material developed a few years 
| ago. 

The rats thought this was a banquet 
| specially prepared for them and they 
took part in the best “free loader” 
style. After the first party, they felt 
no harmful effects, so when to their 
joy they found the free meal con- 
tinued, they decided Utopia was at 
hand. 

However, after the second meal, al- 
though no complaints were heard, the 
population of rats began to decrease 
rapidly. They should “have smelied 
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Keeping the {Soil 


PRODUCTIVE SOIL teems with a mul- 
titude of living things: bacteria, fungi, actinomy- 
cetes, algae, protozoa, insects, earthworms, nem- 
atodes, spiders, mites, and spring-tails. In one 
way or another, organic matter keeps all these 
animals and microscopic plants alive—and, thus, 
organic matter is the very life, the heart, of the soil. 


Small amounts of organic matter exert a pro- 
found influence on the soil. Essential factors in 
crop production, such as water penetration, mois- 
ture retention, soil structure, plant nutrient supprys 
and plant decomposition, are directly affected by 
organic matter. A soil becomes less productive 
when its organic matter is reduced. 


Along with water, timber, and minerals, organic 
matter is a natural resource that has been exploited 
and dissipated by careless farming practices. 
With each cultivation, the soil “dies” a little, un- 
less the organic matter used is replenished. 

For proof that organic matter makes a big dif- 
ference in soil structure, compare the two soil 
samples pictured on the right. 


Putting organic matter in the soil is like 
putting money in the bank: Its value builds 
up with interest and it can be used as needed. 


“| JOHN DEERE ° Moline, Illinois 


When this soil sample (square) was taken 
from the Blackland area of Texas, it was 
dry and crumbly, appearing to have a 
good granular structure. After soaking 
and drying (circle), it became badly caked 


and cracked—75 years of continuous cropping had lowered its 


organic matter content to 2.8 per cent. 


The soil sample shown here came from 
virgin soil in an adjoining field in the 
same Blackland area of Texas; however, 
its organic matter content was 5.2 per cent. 
After soaking and drying, it retained its 


original granular condition, showing that good soil structure re 


sults when organic matter is not depleted from the soil. 
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How do YOU use 
Sisalkraft Paper? 


There’s a use for tough, waterproof 
Sisalkraft Paper on your farm to 
ents low cost protection. 
ell us how you use it. 
Your entry may win a 
supply of Sisalkraft.* 
Send entry with ; 
coupon below. 


Helps You Save 
Time and Money 
Dozens of Ways. 


Temporary Si! 


=m 
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Q =e : 
Horizontal Silos Sealing Silo doors 
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Lining grain one Under and over new >. 


at 


Lining poultry houses, etc. 
At Your Lumber or Building Supply Dealer 





Protecting farm machinery 


AMERICAN SISALKRAFT cCorPoRATION 


Dept. BFM-8. Attieboro, Mass. 
CHECK 


My Sisalkraft Use entry attached { } 
Please send more facts onSisalkraft [_ | 


*The Corporation will judge all entries, and its decision 
is final. All entries become the 
property of American 





book review —————. 


How to Paint 

“How to Paint with Brush and Spray” 
is the title of a very informative and use- 
ful booklet published by Popular Me- 
chanics Press, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago 
11, Il. 

Agricultural leaders will find this of 
value to them, not only for their personal 
use but as a guide to help students learn 
proper methods and techniques about 
painting. 

The book is amply illustrated through- 
out with many pictures, graphs, and 
charts to show exactly how to paint 
correctly. 

The book covers painting inside and 
outside, woodwork, furniture and floors, 
and has information on staining, bleach- 
ing, and other novel finishes. 

It sells for a price of $2.50. 


book review ——-. 


Tall tales of the West are dispensed free- 
ly by Mel Haines, county agent, Pueblo, 
Colo., at the picnic for extension workers 
attendi=g the Western Regional Summer 
School at Colorado A & M College. His 
listeners are H. L. Gayer, Omaha; Verla 
Ulish, county extension home economist, 


Fort Dodge, Ia.; and George Boehnke, 
Iowa 4-H leader. Enrollment at the exten- 
sion summer school totaled 231. They 
came from 40 states, 5 foreign countries. 


County Agent Sam Winchester, Pitt coun- 
ty, North Carolina, never misses a bet. 
He is inspecting a demonstration fence on 
the Pitt county fairgrounds. Winchester’s 
demonstration includes posts made from 
sap pine, sweet gum, red cedar, and white 
oak in the untreated category; treated 
posts are of pine treated with water gas- 
tar by hot and cold bath process, pine 
treated with five percent penta by the cold 
soak method, and a pine green-treated 
with osmose salts. 
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On a special tour to study outstanding 
landscaping in Ithaca, N. Y., these dele- 
gates to the 45th annual New York Vo-Ag 
Teachers’ Conference observe ways to use 
shrubbery and vines. (L-r) Richard Roz- 
elle, Akron, retiring president of the state 
association; R. C. S. Sutliff, Albany, chief 
of the State Bureau of Agricultural Edu- 
cation; Mrs. Sutliff; Mrs. Rozelle; and 
Professor D. J. Bushey, Cornell horti- 
culturist in charge of the tour. About 250 
delegates participated in this tour during 
the recent three-day conference at Cornell. 


* 
a 


Don Eppelheimer, (1) co-chairman of an- 
nual NACAA meeting, discussing plans for 
women’s tours with B. E. Henry, chairman 
of women’s tours, Ralph Biebesheimer, and 
Gordon Schlubatis. Tours include stops at 
Battle Creek, Mich., and a fashion show. 


* 


Cornell Expands Extension 


Cornell University will expand its 
graduate division of extension educa- 
tion to help promote extension serv- 
ice abroad. The Ford Foundation has 
granted the university $500,000 for the 
special program to start this fall. 

The project will give selected lead- 
ers advanced training in processes of 
extension education uptable to 
overseas countries. It will emphasize 
the educational, psychological, and 
cultural problems whi must be 
solved to achieve an acceptance of 
agricultural and related technology in 
economically underdeveloped areas. 

American and foreign students will 
be chosen from land-grant colleges, 
foreign institutions, and other agencies 
responsible for trainir extension 
leaders to serve outside the United 
States. After two semesters of study 
on the Cornell campus, they will 
spend three months gaining first-hand 
knowledge by visits to other countries. 
They will then return their own 
institutions and help train leaders for 
extension work abroad 





Build this 35’ x54’ Pole-Type Alcoa’ 
Aluminum MACHINERY SHED 

for only << 

$1604* 


SPACE FOR 
WORKSHOP 


PROTECT TRACTORS, ies ( 





COMBINES, BALERS, TOOLS, 
FERTILIZER, FENCING 


Alcoa advertisement 
is directed to 

the farmers in 

your county. 

It is one of a series 


ALCOA ALUMINUM q ’ ; ? ig? 
ROOFING AND SIDING ' , 


| i Plan PB-2 
Complete Plans Only $1.00 ro 


It’s easy to build this combination ings, photos and simple direc- 


machinery shed and workshop 
with Alcoa’s exclusive new 
StePlans. They guide you every 
step of the way with clear draw- 


Alcoa Aluminum Roofing, prop- 
erly nailed, will stay on in 100-mile- 
per-hour hurricane winds. A new 
alloy makes it more resistant to 
corrosion for more years of service. 
Complete range of sizes, including 
new 48"- wide sheet that cuts han- 
dling time in half, saves 50% on 
material at side laps. 


tions. Complete bill of materials 
is included. 

The plans call for pressure- 
treated poles and lumber, and 
Alcoa Aluminum Roofing and 
Siding. No expensive foundation 
or footings are required. The 
poles anchor the building to the 
ground so that it will stand up 
against winds and floods as well 
as many a conventional building 
costing up to $4,500. You’ll put it 
up fast. You won’t need to paint 
it. And it’s a mighty comfortable 
building to work in. Walk under 
it on a hot summer day and you'll 
notice it’s as much as 15° cooler 
than under other roofs. That’s 
because the Alcoa Aluminum Roof 
reflects the sun’s heat. 

Send the coupon now and we'll 
rush the StePlans to you. When 
you get them, buy the Alcoa 
Aluminum Roofing i 
and Siding from the Bae 
dealer in your town — 
who displays this sign. 


% Approximate material cost only for all lumber, pressure-treated 
poles, Alcoa Aluminum Roofing, Siding and Nails. Costs will vary 
with local material prices. Contact your local Alcoa Roofing Dealer. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 


‘ Your Guide 
to Aluminum Value sie 


2110-J Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


[] Send me StePlan ** PB-2 for 35’ x 54’ pole-type 
MACHINERY SHED. I enclose $1.00. 


(] Send me FREE CATALOG showing Alcoa StePlans 
available. 


NAME___ 


> ADDRESS 








TOWN 


al a | C 


YOUR LOCAL ROOFING DEALER 
**Trademark of Aluminum Company of America 





on pole-type 


- construction now 


. appearing in leading 
: farm magazines. 


For a complimentary 


Alcoa StePlan PB-2, 
offered in the ad, 
please write on your 
letterhead to: 


Gene Hammond, Manager 
Farm Roofing Sales 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
2110-J Alcoa Building 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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The Indian Jute Mills Association Research Institute 
(IJMARI) of Calcutta, India. Over 80 scientists, technologists 
and other workers devote their entire attention to the testing 
and development of jute and jute fabrics in six separate but 
related groups. These are Background Research, Applied 
Research, Development Research, Technical Service, Stand- 
ardization, and Information Service. Among the many valu- 
able contributions made by the Research Institute to the cause 
of improving jute products and their utility as packaging and 


DR. W. H. MacMILLAN, Ph.D., B.Sc.— 
Research Director of the Institute who first 
came to Calcutta in 1937 as chief chemist 
of the Indian Juté Mills Association. He 
is the author of over 50 scientific and 
technical papers and plays an important 
part in the scientific and textile societies 


This modern, completely air conditioned 
building which houses the IJMARI staff 
was opened on January 2, 1952 by Prime 
It contains a lecture 
room, vast libraries, a display room, and 


Minister Nehru. 


17 laboratories. 








industrial fabrics, are the development of a rot-proofing prox 
ess and a method of bleaching and softening burlap 
as the use of an asphalt-impregnated jute fabric in war-tim 
construction projects which demonstrated a principle whic! 
may soon be successfully applied to important agricultur 
uses. The work of this staff has directly benefited Americar 
agriculture and industry through the advances in the qualit 
and performance of burlap, and the adaptation of the fibr« 
new uses where it has effected a saving of time or money 


as well 


It is typical of the “new” India in which 
jute plays an important role as the coun 
try’s largest dollar earner and figures 
prominently in the country’s determina 
tion to meet and exceed the high stand 
ards set by the American market 





of India. He is Chairman of the Calcutta 


How to put the IJMARI staff to work on your problems 


section of the Textile Institute of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. His assist- 
ance is available for the solution of any 
problems submitted on behalf of Ameri- 
can agricultural and industrial engineers. 


" Published by The Burlap 


Burlap — agriculture and indus- 
try’s toughest and most versatile 
fabric—is playing new and varied 
roles all over the world today. Take 
advantage of the complete research 





facilities at 1] MARI for any projects 
you are working on. You can easily 
arrange this through Wm. A. 
Nugent, Vice President, The Burlap 
Council, 155 E. 44th St., N. Y. 17 


/ 
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Coming your way... 


10th Annual November 
DIRECTORY ISSUE 


0 Ont Iniss it! 


The finest, most complete 
directory of its kind, featuring . . . 


Commercial Literature Directory— 

Listings of teaching aids, charts, booklets, bulletins, 
etc., that would be of value in counseling and advising 
farmers. 


U.S. D. A— 


Department Officials, Extension Service, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, Farmers Home Administration 


Agricultural Colleges— 


Land-Grant College Personnel, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations 


National Assoc. County Agricultural Agents, National 
Assoc. County 4-H Club Agents, Vocational Agricul- 
tural Teachers Assoc., Farm Bureau, National Grange 


Other Farm Organizations 
Breed Associations, Agricultural Magazines, Agricul- 
tural Book Publishers, Agricultural Railroad Agents 


It's BIGGER... 
BETTER... 
MORE COMPLETE! 


Be sure to see November 
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These two Future Farmers of America, 
Larry Crissup, left, and Bill Clark, Leon, 
Kans., with 1,200 other vo-ag students and 
teachers, took part in the 32nd annual 
state high school vo-ag judging and farm 
mechanics contests at the 27th annual 
state FFA meeting on the Kansas State 
College campus. The surveying was part 
of the soil conservation group of farm 
mechanics contests. Other groups were 
farm carpentry, concrete, welding, farm 
machinery, sharpening tools, and power. 


At the annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land County Agents’ Association held re- 
cently at Concord, N. H., the following 
officers and directors were elected. L-r: 
Robert L. Carlson, Chittenden county, 
Vermont, director; C. Edwin Smith, Litch- 
field county, Connecticut, secretary-treas- 
urer; Horace Ballard, Belknap county, 
New Hampshire, president; John T. Han- 
nah, East Greenwich, R. I., director; Carl 
Rogers, Hancock county, Maine, vice-presi- 
dent; Walter Melnick, Hampshire county, 


Massachusetts, director. 





A0W toro 
JO wise MD 


“Who tipped you off that | listed him as 
a dependent?” 





FEED 
24—Dehydrated Alfalfa 


Much has been said about the use of 
dehydrated alfalfa as feed supplement 
for livestock. The American Dehydrators 
Association has several booklets on this 
subject that would be of help and inter- 
est to you. Each of them will make a 
valuable teaching aid. 

A—Increased Profits from Sheep 

B—Improved Beef Supplemerits 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 24A, 24B 


25—Feeds for Poultry 


Hales and Hunter Company has a num- 
ber of booklets on feeding programs, 
among which are two on broiler and 
turkey feeds. Each of them gives im- 
portant pointers and suggestions for 
managing the flock profitably. You will 
find the booklets of help and aid. 

A—Broilers on a Business Basis 

B—Turkey Production Program 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 25A, 25B 


26—Salt for Livestock 


They like salt. And they need salt. 
Therefore, to help you get this point 
across to farm people, International Salt 
Company has a booklet entitled “Keep 
Salt Before Your Livestock.” You may 
find this of interest and help, both for a 
library reference and to further explain 
the role of salt in livestock nutrition. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 26 


27—Stilbestrol for Cattle 


Much has been written, spoken, and 
discussed concerning stilbestrol as a feed 
supplement for beef cattle. Eli Lilly and 
Company has a booklet on this practice 
that will be of interest and bring you the 
latest information concerning its use. Be 
sure to circle the appropriate number for 
your copy today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 27 


We'll see you af the 
NACAA Convention, Sept. 11-15 
East Lansing, Michigan. 


BOOKLET 





All Booklets Listed 
in this section 
are 


These booklets are available from 
these individual companies and 
will be of help to you in your 
work of training and advising 
farm people. 











28—Management Manuals 


McMillen Feed Mills has prepared three 
excellent, informative, highly illustrated 
manuals on the management of livestock 
and poultry. Each of these is an excel- 
lent teaching guide, not only giving good 
information, but presented in a way that 
can be used in adult and youth classes. 
By all means, avail yourself of a copy 
of these booklets. 

A—Management of Poultry 

B—Management of Hogs 

C—Management of Dairy 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 28A, 28B, 28C 


29—Broiler Developments 


Broiler raising continues to grow in 
volume, interest, and importance. That’s 
why Nutrena Mills, Inc., has a booklet 
entitled “Latest Developments in Broiler 
Raising” that they would like to send to 
you. It contains much valuable infor- 
mation that you and your farm people 
can use. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 29 


30—The Sunshine Vitamin 
Vitamin D, is still important in live- 
stock nutrition. Many times it seems to 
be overlooked with all of the new vita- 
mins and discoveries being announced 
and promoted. However, here are sev- 
eral booklets from Standard Brands, Inc., 
that will give you needed information 
and understanding of this important seg- 
ment of livestock nutrition. 
A—How Vitamin B, is Measured 
B—Yeast and Yeast Products 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 30A, 30B 
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31—Grit Grinds Good 


An important part of poultry nutrition 
is an adequate supply of satisfactory 
grit. The Stone Mountain Grit Company 
has a booklet entitled “Grind Out More 
Meat From Every Pound of Feed” that 
gives information about the need and use 
or proper grit. Your copy awaits you 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 31 


32—Why Feed Whey! 


Probably because whey is a good feed 
ingredient, and booklets from the West- 
ern Condensing Company will explain its 
role in nutrition. Many times this in 
gredient can mean the difference between 
good and poor nutrition. Be certain to 
circle the correct numbers for copies of 
these booklets today. 

A—Raise Bigger Calves 

B—Whey Blocks Keep Chickens 

Healthy 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 32A, 32B 


FERTILIZERS 
33—Plants Need Food, Too 


Good plant growth depends upon the 
food supply. Sometimes this is not com- 
pletely understood, and references ar« 
needed to help get the point across 
That’s why booklets from the American 
Potash Institute may be of help and in- 
terest to you and your farm people 
Copies await you by merely circling the 
appropriate number. 

A—Healthy Plants Must be Well 

Nourished 
B—How Different Nutrients Influenc« 
Growth 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 33A, 33B 


34—How Much to Apply? 


Sometimes this question is asked and 
must be answered. A booklet from the 
Ezee Flow Corporation gives you a 
pertinent, condensed, and up-to-date 
guide for fertilizer application. Cer- 
tainly this booklet will prove its value 
to you by its continued demand for re- 
ference. Send for a copy today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 34 
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4. Mail the card! It is self 
addressed and NO POSTAGE 
IS NECESSARY. 











35—Fertilizer Is Food 


You and I don’t require fertilizer for 
food, but plants do. A booklet from 
International Minerals & Chemical Cor- 
poration entitled “Fertilizer, Food for 
Plants” has been prepared for your use 
and this company would like to send you 
a personal copy. All you have to do is 
ask for it on the post card you are mail- 
ing today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 35 


36—Fertilizer in Solution 


Nitrogen fertilizer solutions are gain- 
ing in importance and use among farm 
people. The Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corporation has a booklet on this subject, 
plus one on the raising and prodtction 
of rice. Both of them will be of value 
and help to you. 

A—Nitrogen Fertilizer Solution 

B—Rice 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 36A, 36B 


37—Ammonia’s Use in Ag 


A source of nitrogen is ammonia. 
Therefore, Phillips Petroleurn Company 
has several booklets that might give you 
more and detailed information on this 
product and its use with various crops. 
Certainly the pamphlets will be of help 
and interest and may prove of lasting 
value. 

A—Agricultural Ammonia 

B—Ammonium Sulfate 

C—Ammonium Nitrate 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 37A, 37B, 37C 


38—Ben Franklin Gypsum 


Ben Franklin Gypsum is a trademark 
product of the U. S. Gypsum Company. 
To explain its use in agriculture, they 
have recently issued two brand new 
booklets that will be of help and interest 
to you. Be sure to receive your copies 
by circling the appropriate number so 
that you might keep abreast of the use 
of this agricultural product. 

A—Gypsum Conserves Nitrogen in 

Manure 
B—Gypsum on Alkali Soils in 
Irrigation 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 38A, 38B 


IRRIGATION 


39—Irrigation Pump 
The Carver Pump Company has sev- 
eral booklets on irrigation pumps and 
systems that may be of help and interest 
Certainly irrigation is increas- 
in interest throughout the country, 
all such information that is available 
help you keep abreast of this rapidly 
developing agricultural practice. 
A—Carver Irrigation Pumps 
B—Planning an Irrigation System 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 39A, 39B 


40—More Income Per Acre 


That’s the title of a well-known book- 
let from Reynolds Metals Company. 
While it has been reviewed before, per- 
haps you would like to receive another 
booklet to keep yourself or pass on to 
those who might be interested. An ex- 
cellent reference and teaching aid. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 40 


41—Plastics in Irrigation 


The use of plastic has even invaded the 
irrigation field, and plastic pipe is be- 
coming more popular than ever. Several 
booklets, explaining the use of plastic 
pipe in sprinkler systems, are yours from 
the Yardley Plastics Company. Merely 
circle the appropriate number on the 
card you are mailing today. 

A—Clearstream Plastic Pipe 

B—Whirl-ette Sprinkler System 

On the postal card 
_ CIRCLE 41A, 41B 


POULTRY 


42—Poultry Management 


Hy-Line Poultry Farms have booklets 
on poultry management that will be of 
particular interest to your adults and 
youth who are -raising poultry. They 
may be of specific help in project work 
with 4-H and FFA boys and girls. Copies 
are yours for the asking and this com- 
pany would be glad to send you your 
request. 

A—Layer Management Booklet 

B—Chick Management Booklet 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 42A, 42B 


43—Poultry Disease Manual 


Here is a beautifully, well-done book- 
let covering the entire field of poultry 
diseases. Many four-colored illustra- 
tions help to show you actually what the 
disease symptoms look like. Certainly 
any ag leader who has poultry in his 
area will not want to miss receiving this 
informative and excellent booklet from 
Dr. Salsbury’s Labs. Be sure to include 
a request for it on the postal card today. 

A—Manual of Poultry Diseases 

B—External Parastic Folder 

C—Wavac Folder 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 43A, 43B, 43C 
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NEW 


Never the same— 


44— All-Purpose Saw 


This is the most useful one-man 
chain saw ever made, according to 
the Mall Tool Company’s description 
of this new piece of farm equipment. 
It has a 36-inch bar, and is very 
versatile for a variety of sawing 
jobs. More information is yours for 
the asking. 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 44 


45—Small Crawler Tractor 


This booklet illustrates and de- 
scribes the Kitty-Krawler, new small 
crawler tractor manufactured by 
Lincoln Steel Works. Available at- 
tachments include loader, scraper, 
dozer blade, plow, disc, harrow, 
mower, and cultivator. Especially 
adapted for orchards, gardens and 
small farms. Send for information 
on the card today. 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 45 


46—Big Crop Drier 


The big air chamber of the Aldrich 
Company’s new crop drier assures 
fast, even drying of grain and corn. 
With increased interest in crop dry- 
ing, you will want additional infor- 
mation on this piece of equipment so 
that you might evaluate and pass 
along to your farmers the feature 
highlights. Include a request for 
information today. 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 46 





Booklets and Products + 


Watch for the change—Every month! 


47—Berkshire Hogs 


This 24-page booklet describes the 
work and progress of the purebred 
livestock breeder. It tells how to 
build a breeding herd and how to 
operate a pure-bred herd either as 
a career or part of a general farm- 
ing business. The booklet relates the 
fascinating history of the Berkshire 
breed. Your copy awaits you. 

On the postal card 


CIRCLE 47 
48—Shropshire Sheep 


A very well-done and colorful 
booklet entitled “Pride and Profit in 
Shropshires” is ready to be mailed to 
you from the American Shropshire 
Association. You will find it of inter- 
est and help in counselling young 
people, especially, on the merits of 
this breed of sheep. Don’t neglect to 
include a request for this booklet. 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 48 


49—Eggmaster Cooler 


Egg coolers for the farm are in- 
creasing in importance and populari- 
ty. Farmers are learning that eggs 
must be kept cool and moist to pre- 
serve top quality. Therefore, infor- 
mation on this new farm egg cooler 
might be of help to you in calling 
attention and answering questions 
concerning this practice. Circle the 
appropriate number for additional 
information. 

On the postal card 


CIRCLE 49 


50—Coil Shank Springs 


The United States Spring and 
Bumper Company has a four-page 
pamphlet on their new Double Offset 
Coil Shank. It’s useful for injecting 
anhydrous ammonia, chisel plowing, 
subtilling, and many other opera- 
tions. Their design eliminates side 
drag and maintains alignment and 
level. Send for additional informa- 
tion by circling the appropriate num- 
ber. 

On the postal card 


CIRCLE 50 


51—New-Type Rake 


ae ee 


This is a “Pulver-Rake” that can 
be pushed, pulled, raised, and low- 
ered. It’s ideal for a variety of jobs 
all the way from weeding to land 
grading. The O & S Bearing and 
Manufacturing Company has infor- 
mation on this piece of equipment 
that will interest you. 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 51 


52—New Stock Waterer 


Farmer Feeder Company, Inc., has 
designed and manufactured a new 
water container that will save work 
and chore time for farmers. Infor- 
mation on this inexpensive piece of 
equipment, its features and versa- 
tility, is yours by circling the ap- 
propriate number. 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 52 


53—A Stone Picker 


If you have ever picked up stones 
you know how hard the work is. 
Now a new mechanical stone picker 
is on the market that will eliminate 
this back-breaking work and prove 
economical to farm people. If this 
is a problem in your area, you will 
want a pamphlet and additional in- 
formation from the Bridgeport Im- 
plement Works, Inc. Be certain to 
circle the appropriate number on the 
postal card for this information. 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 53 


TEACHING AIDS 
54—Showman Booklets 


You may have seen a copy of these 
booklets before, but the Albers Milling 
Company has prepared three excellent 
discussions on raising and showing live- 
stock.. Each of these booklets is a valu- 
able reference in itself, and can be of 
help in bringing to the attention of young 
farmers the need for the practices out- 
lined. 

A—Selecting, Showing Dairy Cattle 

B—Feeding Baby Beef for Show 

C—How to Raise Better Livestock 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 54A, 54B, 54C 


55—Simplex Soil Testing 


That’s the title of a booklet available 
from the Edwards Laboratory that gives 
their process of soil testing. You may 
find it of interest and help, even though 
soil testing seems to be a fairly well- 
understood process. Include an order 
for this booklet on your postal card. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 55 


56—Land Smoothing 


Many times before an irrigation sys- 
tem is set up, it is necessary to smooth 
and level the land. It’s also a key to 
orderly water disposal. Therefore, this 
booklet from Eversman Manufacturing 
Company may prove of extreme interest 
and give you valuable information. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 56 


57—Should You Plow? 


The likely answer to that question is 
“yes.” Yet, new practices are coming 
into use and several booklets from the 
Howard Rotavator Company explain 
their system of soil preparation. Copies 
of the booklet are yours for the asking 

A—Why Plow 

B—Improve the Structure of Your Soil 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 57A, 57B 


58—Quality Milk Program 

Sanitation plays a big part in produc- 
ing quality milk. To help your farmers 
institute a quality milk program as a 
producer, the Klenzade Products, Inc., 
has a booklet entitled “Quality Program 
for Milk Producers.” You may wish to 
send for a copy of this booklet and use it 
in your work of counselling with farmers 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 58 


59—Safety Appliances 


You just can’t be too safe today, or 
can’t teach enough safety to young and 
adult farmers. Mine Safety Appliance 
Company has several booklets on safety 
equipment that will be of a helpful 
nature to you. They are yours for the 
asking, and why not ask for them today? 

A—Industrial Gas Masks 

B—First Aid Kits 

On the postal card 
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60—Money for FFA Chapters 


Liberal commissions are allowed to 
FFA Chapters for selling subscriptions to 
America’s leading poultry publications. 
Vo-ag teachers will find this an easy 
method for increasing their Chapter’s 

. The Watt Publishing Company 
has complete information for you. 


61—Profitable Are Welding 


Hobart Bros. Company would like to 
have you request their booklet “Arc 
Welding and How It Pays” for use in 
your daily work. You will find this a 
valuable reference piece, and also an 
interesting booklet on the art of arc 
welding. Your copy awaits you. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 61 


62—Stanley Catalog 


Stanley Tools has a catalog giving you 
information on their entire line of shop 
equipment. Since you are constantly 
buying and replacing equipment for your 
school and farm shop, here is an oppor- 
tunity to see what this company has to 
offer. Send the postcard today with this 
number circled. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 62 


63—Farm Files 


We are not referring to a filing cabinet 
or a system of filing, but the steel files 
that you use in farm work. A very in- 
formative and helpful booklet on their 
line of files for the farm, their proper 
use and care, is available to you from the 
Nicholson File Company. Certainly, you 
should not miss the opportunity of re- 
ceiving this informative booklet. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 63 


64—Tools for You 


Rockwell Manufacturing Company, 
Delta Division, has information on their 
homecraft power tools that they would 
like to send to you. You will find these 
fact sheets helpful and informative. No 
doubt young and adult farmers will like 
to see them also. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 64 


FARM MACHINERY 


65—Haymaking Facts 

“The Story of Better Haymaking” is 
the title of a booklet available to you 
from the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company. Well done with colored illus- 
trations and explanatory text on the 
facts about round bales makes this book- 
let of interest to ag leaders. A copy is 
yours if you will circle the appropriate 


number. 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 65 


66—The Story of Grass 


This title explains the contents of a 
booklet produced by the Brillion Iron 
Works for your use as an ag leader. You 
will find much interesting information 
that you can pass along to your farm 
people. Certainly you will want a copy 
to keep as a personal reference, too. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 66 


67—Combine Chart 


A new wall poster has just been pro- 
duced by the J. I. Case Company on 
“How a Modern Combine Works.” It 
shows a sectional illustration of the 
modern self-propelled combine with 
grain being cut and passing through the 
machine. Certainly an interesting and 
informative teaching chart that will find 
a ready place in your program of helping 
farmers and farm youth. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 67 


68—tTractors and More Tractors 


There are a number of booklets avail- 
able from the Minneapolis-Moline Com- 
pany that will give you the story of M-M 
tractors. You may wish to keep abreast 
of the developments in this farm ma- 
chinery company as they refer to the 
power unit used on all farms. 

A—New Diesel Tractors 

B—High Clearance Tractors 

C—The New UB Tractors 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 68A, 68B, 68C 


69—The Grassland Story 


Grassland and forage crops continually 
stir up interest and questions among 
farm people. Three booklets from the 


New Holland Machine Company will 
give you excellent teaching material and 
provide a ready reference for answers 
concerning many. of these newer farm 
practices. Certainly you will want to 
circle the correct numbers on the postal 
card for your copies today. 

A—Make More Money With Corn 

Silage 
B—Fertilizing Grasslands 
C—Handling Baled Hay 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 69A, 69B, 69C 


70—Haymaking Ideas 


A new 20-page booklet on “Tried and 
New Ideas for Making Hay” is available 
from the New Idea Company. The book- 
let, heavily illustrated with cartoons and 
pictures, covers hay cutting, curing and 
storage; and the comparative advantages 
of buck rakes, balers, and forage har- 
vesters. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 70 


71—Drive-Over Blow er 


Here is information on a new type of 
forage blower from the Lundell Manu- 
facturing Company. After the blower 
is in position, you can drive wagon and 
tractor right over it so that you have no 
jockeying for position to unload forage. 
Be sure to include a request for this 
literature so that you might be aware 
and cognizant of its many new features. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 71 





Farm Water Systems 


If you are looking for a compre- 
hensive and instructional book on 
planning farm water systems, 
here it is. The book is a publica- 
tion of the Southern Association 
of Agricultural Engineering and 
Vocational Agriculture. 

It is one of the most complete 
books on the subject you can find, 
and written for the specific use 
of vo-ag teachers and other farm 
leaders. 

There are 80 pages, many charts, 
illustrations, and drawings to 
show the important points, and 
all are done in color. The book 
sells for $1 and can be obtained 
from the Coordinator’s Office, 
Barrow Hall, Athens, Ga. 








Berkshire Gilts 
Chester White Hogs 


Angus Bulls Duroc Mature Sows 
Angus Cows 
Duroc Market 





Du 
Hampshire Gilts 
: aches China Hogs 


Se each, postage prepaid 
Better Farming Methods, Sandstone Building, Mount Morris, Ill. 


Cows 
0 Angus Heifers 





County Agents—4-H Club Agents 
Vo-Ag Teachers Use These 


LIVESTOCK JUDGING PICTORIALS 


Tamworth Gilts i. Columbia Sheep 
Yorkshire Gilts Columbia Rams 
Brown Swiss Cows [} Corriedale Ewes 
Guernsey Cows - Hampshire Ewes 
Holstein Calves Shropshire Ewes 


Holstein Cows fC] Southdown Market 
— Bulls 


Lambs 
e! ws [] Holstein Two-Year 
Red Poll Cows 
Red Poll Bulls 


Old Heifers 
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4-H’ers Practice Safety 


In Kansas, Cowley county’s 23 
4-H Clubs are doing their part 
to make their communities a 
safer place in which to live. 


Already several hundred feet of 
reflective tape has been sold. This 
will be applied to both automobiles 
and farm machinery. Some clubs 
have sold this tape on their spring 
tours as they inspected agricultural 
projects. 

One of the current activities is the 
farm hazard safety check that most of 
the clubs carry on during the month 
of June. Each club selects a team of 
six to make inspections of farms and 
homesteads. 

On the first visit hazards are 
checked and those that can be cor- 
rected are taken care of. Ona return 
visit, a recheck is made. Members of 
the team get extra credit for hazards 
corrected in this way. Additional 
credit is made for posters, demonstra- 
tions, radio programs, and other 
means by which people are made 
more safety conscious. 

During National Farm Safety Week 
in July, awards were made to the 
clubs doing the best job on the farm 
hazards and also on the window dis- 
plays during the week. 

In addition to the above awards, a 
trophy is being made available to the 
best all round safety program pro- 
moted by a 4-H club. This award is 
to be made at the end of the club year 
in September. There will be another 
opportunity to promote safety through 
4-H booths at the fairs. 

At this point, one might wonder 
who is being so generous as to provide 
all these awards. The Cowley County 
Farm Bureau and the Farm Bureau 
organization over the state were in- 
terested in promoting safety wherever 
possible. Since 4-H clubs are located 
over the country, they decided this 
would be a good medium through 
which the public might be made more 
safety conscious. 


Rutledge New 4-H Leader 


Lloyd L. Rutledge has been 
appointed to the 4-H Club staff 
in the USDA, Washington. 


With the appointment of Lloyd L. 
Rutledge, Dardanelle, Ark., to the 
4-H Club staff of the Federal Exten- 
sion Service, several problems of cur- 
rent importance in the 4-H and youth 
field will receive special attention. 

Rutledge will start his new work as 
associate 4-H Club leader in the U. S. 


Department of Agriculture with par- 
ticular emphasis on the club program 
for older 4-H boys and girls. He will 
assist with planning for the upper 
age group, stimulating interest and 
strengthening programs leading to in- 
creased tenure of members at a time 
when 4-H training may be of maxi- 
mum value to them. 

A former 4-H Club member, he as- 
sumed his new position in Washington 
on Tuesday, July 12. He is a 1940 
graduate of the University of Arkan- 
sas and took his Master’s degree in 
rural sociology at the University of 
Missouri in 1952. At Missouri, he 
held a 4-H fellowship from the Stand- 
ard Oil Foundation, provided through 
the National Committee on Boys and 
Girls Club Work, Chicago. 


Rutledge is a native of Arkansas, is 
married, and has four children. After 
a year as agricultural agent for the 
Cooperative Extension Service in 
Izard county, Arkansas, he spent 
eight years as assistant 4-H Club 
agent on the State Extension staff at 
Little Rock. During the past year he 
served as “Community Organization 
Specialist” on the staff—End 


* 


Hampshire Gilt Pictorial 
CORRECT PLACING 3-2-4-1 

This class of Hampshire gilts is 
placed 3-2-4-1. Gilts 3 and 2 are 
easily the top pair of gilts both being 
very clean-cut, trim, smooth, firm- 
fleshed gilts with balanced length, 
symetrical throughout and _ with 
strong eye appeal. Number 3 is 
placed over number 2 because she is 
slightly longer in her side, is deeper 
through the rear flank, shows more 
femininity and is broodier in appear- 
ance with a better developed under- 
line. She is also more refined through 
the shoulders and is slightly cleaner 
in the jowl. Both are sound, meaty 
gilts. 

Number 2 is placed over number 4 
because she is a trimmer, firmer, 
meatier gilt throughout with nicer 
balance and more style. She is 
firmer and fuller in her ham with 
greater ham width from front to rear. 

Number 4 is placed over number 1 
because she follows more nearly the 
type of the other two gilts. She has 
a more desirable turn over the back, 
has a higher tail setting and is cleaner 
cut with less tendency toward excess 
thickness and coarseness. 

Number 1 is placed last because of 
her tendency toward excessive thick- 
ness and her sloping rump. 


* 


God has two dwellings—one in 
heaven, and the other in a meek and 
thankful teart. 


RAIN BIRD Leade 
Whore Others Follow..™ 


= 

For 20 years a pace setter in the irrigation 
industry, Rain Bird has led the field in 
improved irrigation sprinkiers. Continuous 
laboratory and in-the-field research 
assures the performance and reliability of 
ali Rain Bird Sprinklers. 

Invest in Rain Bird, the leader! Also, be 
sure the sprinkler system you get meets 
the American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers’ standards and fits your require- 
ments exactly. 


Literature on request. 


NATIONAL RAIN BIRD 
SALES & ENGINED RE CORP. 


ALIFORNIA 


RAINY SPRINKLER SALES 


LAKE S$ PEORIA 5. ILLINOIS 








A demonstration will convince you and your 
farmers that here is the most practical and 
effective leveler. Works in conditions that stop 
others. Beats all for shaving off unprofitable 
high spots, filling in low areas—preparing 
fields for irrigation or leveling non-irrigated 
land. Conserves moisture, avoids costly pot- 
holes, insures uniform planting depth, lowers 
irrigation costs, increases crop yields up to 
25%! Extra-rigid frame. Hydraulically oper- 
ated blade. Extra short turns. Depth gauge 
Built by manufacturer of SOIL MOVER, fa- 
mous wheeled hydraulic scraper. 
Send for Free Folder. 


THE SOIL MOVER CO. 


Dept. FM-9 Columbus, Nebr. 
Largest Mfgr, of Agr. Soil Moving Equipment 





PLATE-TYPE 
STRIP CUPS 


Detect Mastitis EARLY LY 


“Generally, mastitis sconases 
clots of varying sizes which can 
be detected by @ the proper use of 
the strip ap 

Petersen, Univ. of Minns 


sEE YOUR 
guRGE DEALED 
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This barn in Virden, Illinois, 
was re-sided in 1943 with 
Ruberoid Stonewall Board. 
Today, twelve years later, it 
looks just as fresh and new as 
it did then—and not a penny 
has been spent on painting in 
that time. Stonewall Board 
means maintenance economy 
that farmers like! 


Farmers everywhere have 
come to know there is no more 
ideal farm building material 
than Stonewall asbestos-ce- 
ment Board. It’s fire-resistant, 
rat and vermin proof, easy to 
apply, never needs painting or 
maintenance of any kind. 


Stonewall Board is ideal for 
new construction or for re- 
siding. It can be applied in the 
same time it takes to paint and 
at little extra initial cost... 
over the years it will pay off 
the extra cost many times in 
maintenance savings. 


If you don’t have a copy of 
“Stonewall Board—Magic Car- 
pet for Farmers” send for 
yours today. 


The RUBEROIDc. 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 


Asphalt and 1a apriak 





Oklahoma FFA Boy 
Has Inbred Hog Project 


Through a young Future Farmer of 
America member, the Oklahoma A & 
M Agricultural Experiment Station is 
releasing a new inbred line of hogs. 
This relatively new type of hog is 
called the Beltsville Number Two. 

The Beltsville was developed at the 
Agricultural Research Center, Belts- 
ville, Md. It was developed for the 
purpose of combining new character 
combinations that would mean more 
dollars to the swine producer. 

It was started in 1935 from crosses 
of the Danish Landrace with the 
Poland China breed, the plan being 
to combine the bacon characteristics 
of the Danish Landrace with the de- 


FFA Member Ola Bon Fouquet, Prague, 
Okla., shows off his Beltsville No. 2 sow 
which he purchased from Oklahoma A & M 
College’s experiment station. He is first 
breeder to get a sow and will return all 
suitable breeding boars to the college. 


sirable characteristics of the Poland 
China, particularly rate of growth, 
plumpness of ham, and the black 
color. 

Oklahoma A & M’s Experiment 
Station has been working with the 
line for quite some time but only re- 
cently have they released any pigs to 
outside breeders. Ola Bon Fouquet, 
17 years old, Prague FFA member, 
has purchased a sow and two gilts, all 
bred. He in turn has agreed to re- 
turn all suitable boar pigs to the sta- 
tion for distribution to commercial 
breeders. 

Young Fouquet is mighty proud of 
his new project. Working with hogs 
is not new to him, for he has had a 
swine project since starting his FFA 
work four years ago. 

Ola Bon lives with his mother, Mrs. 
Dollie M. Fouquet, and brother on a 
160 acre Grade ‘A’ dairy farm near 
Prague. He owns half interest in the 
19 head of Jerseys and also handles 
six head of purebred swine besides 
his Beltsvilles. He rents 34 acres of 
his own which he has in wheat, vetch, 
barley, and rye—Ken Hieronymus, 
Stillwater, Okla. 
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Authorized 
Authentic 
Officially Recognized 


4-H 
WALL & DESK CALENDARS 


Designed and P 
by Gettier-M 


omote interest 
of America. 


An important contribution fo p 
in the work of the 4-H Clubs 


4 different designs for wall— 
Beautiful Metal Desk Calendar 


Features: the 4-H Club Emblem, the Creed 
and 4-H achievements in scientific breeding, 
stock raising, cattle judging, Poultry and home 
making arts. 


10% Profit Donated to the 
National 4-H Foundation 


Exclusive Franchise to Advertisers. Write for 
Free Beautiful Metal Desk Calendar 


GETTIER-MONTANYE, INC. 


Direct Appeal Adve 


Glyndon, Mieetend | 


PUMP UP TIRES 
the easy way 
with Engine Power 

















wl 
|| Guaranteed 
| 2 years 


The Enginair Tire Pump and Gauge end 
bt eae He | problems forever—Pumps 

c LEAN air at pressures t 
105 Ibs. Comes complete. with gauge and 
16 feet of long-lasting flexible hose 
Guaranteed not to harm engine—© 

in use. 

FOR CARS - TRUCKS — TRACTORS 
Here's all you do: 

1. Remove one spark plug, screw pump 


2. Start engine—Iet it idie. Attach hose to 


aoe ees $595 


ENGINAIR TIRE PUMP & GAUGE $5 
our dealers or direct from Postpaid 
G. H. MEISER & CO. a. 1906) 


MARQUETTE ROAD - CHICAGO, 37. ILL 





Made in three lengths 
36” $16.95 
48” $18.95 
64” $19.95 


Capacity 6000 Ibs. 
Use as WIRE STRETCHER, 
LOAD LIFTER and 
HANDY TOOL anywhere. 


AGENTS WANTED 
QUICK SELLING ITEM 


A. H. BOTTORFF 
644 South 6th St., St. Joseph, Mo, 




















r—— IDEAS that WORK—— 


Gunny Sack Animal 








This teaching device is effective. 
When it is first shown to your 
students, you will receive quite a 
variety of comments, not all of 
which will be complimentary. 
However, you will have the atten- 
tion and interest of every student 
in your class. 

With this start, you can go on 
to present the lesson which you 
have prepared with this teaching 
aid. 

The dummy is sufficiently flex- 
ible and shapeless to be titled any 
type, class, breed, and sex of 
animal you desire short of poultry. 
Through it,you may teach a large 
variety of skills. For example: 
Throwing animals, holding ani- 
mals, castrating procedures, cast- 
ing methods, vaccinating pro- 
cedures, ringing swine, marking 
lambs, clipping cattle, shearing 
sheep, showing livestock, foot 
trimming, or slaughtering. 

This device is not limited to the 
phase of instruction discussed 
above. For instance, the dummy 
ean be named by the class and 
used in conjunction with the bulle- 
tin or blackboard to present eye- 
catching announcements which are 
not likely to pass unnoticed by the 
students. 

It is relatively simple to make 
for it can be laid out in one-half 
hour and then with the coopera- 
tion of your wife or the home 
economics department, it can be 
sewed together in short order. Be 
sure to leave an opening when sew- 
ing it so that you can stuff your 
dummy. 

Turn the pieces inside out to 
get a smooth seam, fill with your 
stuffing (cotton is ideal), and com- 
plete the sewing. You have now 
reached the final stage of construc- 
tion where you can exhibit those 
artistic tendencies of which you 
are so proud. With the aid of a 
small paint brush and an equally 
small volume of paint, you can 
add that indefinable something 
which will appeal to the most 
hardened student.—John CG. Sa- 
farik, California State Polytechnic 
College, San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


Do you have an idea that works? 
Better Farming Methods will pay a 
minimum of 5 for accepted ideas 

or teaching techniques that you have 
weed successfully in YOUR work 
with FFA, 4-H, or farmers. 
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MULTI- DR. SALSBURY’S 


CHEMICAL fet 
epowTy Mebkcd: ep ooeL LL 


STIMULANT MIXES IN FEED 


HELPS HOGS GROW 


faster on 
A lass {eed 


NOT AN ANTIBIOTIC OR PROTEIN SUPPLEMENT 


Results in the laboratory and perform- 
ance in the field prove Hog-Gain is a 
—— superior growth stimulant. There is 


, nothing else like it. 
FEEDS CONTAINING Hog-Gain helps hog raisers do all this: 


Produce 27% faster weight gains on 
DR. SALSBURY’S 14% less feed per pound of gain! Get 
3 N “ p d hogs to market up to 30 days sooner! 
mprove hog quality — smoother coats, 
If ro owder 3 ia development! Helps make 

runty pigs profitable. 
STIMULATE GROWTH ~"Oiihiea i aids in preventing swine 
LOWER FEED COST pellagra, goitrous conditions, and nutri- 


3-Nitro in the feed helps h : tional anemia due to deficiencies of cop- 
pra oches growth, aaeks aviabe perand iron. Write for Hog-Gain folder. 
period, smoother coats of hair, more 

uniform growth. Write for ‘'3-Nitro 

For Swine” folder. 


DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES Dr. CHARLES CITY, IOWA 


SALSBURYS 





masa © MILKING gee 
| tor GREATER PROFITS! 


Milking She nhort — Ak a % USE BERK BOARS 


} 


plus greater sa 
tinder ANY world condi 


De ee AMERICAN BERKSHIRE ASSOC. 











ing up 
have enabled farmers to put money 


Re For the MEATIEST, most UNIFORM, BEST DOING 


ts their Grandparents 
ce fo) i"That’s because they are the most PRACTI- hogs you've ever raised. 
bhome- Hold national feeding records, excellent grazers, average 
litter 9.91 pigs, best disposition. 


RUGGED, Uivgn cet 4% milk and greatest 2 cs Fer, nesby trenders ond Wareture, write 
of all milk Their TWO-WAY. ‘Dargaining power SEND $1 FOR 1 YR. SUB. TO THE BERKSHIRE NEWS 
saleability of calves means greater a | Tele. 3-2123 








AMERICAN ecene oneatRens gooety 


313-00 BF-5 S BERKSHIRE BLDG., Dept. 20, SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
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Ever think about 
stock tanks 
this way? 


“My livestock thrive on clean, fresh wa- 
ter. It’s not giving them a fair shake to 
provide only muddy, stagnant water from 
a standing pond—or to make them crowd 
and push around an undersized tank. 

“What I want is a nice-looking stock 
tank that’s easy to drain and clean... 
one that’s the right size . . . one that’s 
built to last. And I want one that doesn’t 
cost a mint of money.” 


if you've ever thought something like 
this, you'll be interested in Butler. Butler 
round and round-end stock tanks last a 
lifetime—yet are priced well within your 
budget. The 24-gauge sides and bottom are 
reinforced four ways to protect against 
crowding and pawing. They’re easy to clean 
by draining and allowing sunlight to dry 
and destroy bacteria. 


See your Butler Blue Ribbon dealer, or 
mail coupon, today, for more information 
on the full line of Butler stock tanks, sheep 
tanks, water-wagon tanks. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Oil Equipment ¢ Steel Buildings 
Farm Equipment * Dry Cleaners Equipment 
Special Products 
Factories located ot Konsas City, Mo.; Galesburg, Ill. 


Richmond, Calif.; Birmingham, Ala.; Minneapolis, Minn. 
Houston, Texas 


For prompt reply address office nearest you: 
4 





i} BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
733) E. 13th St., Kansas City 26, Mo. 
931A Sixth Ave., S.E., Minneapolis 14 
1031 Ave.W,Ensley,Birmingham8,Ale. | 
Dept. 31A, Richmond, California 


I'm interested in the following. Please send me more 
information and the name of my nearest Butler dealer. 


—Stock tanks___Sheep tanks___Water-wagontanks | 
Nome 
P.O. 
R.F.D. 
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In this Michigan livestock show . . 


The Grand Champion 
May Not Be Tops! 


@ WHEN IS A GRAND cham- 
pion not the top animal of a 
livestock show? 


The answer to this riddle is 
“during Farmers’ Week at Mich- 
igan State University in East 
Lansing.” That fact makes new- 
comers blink in confusion and 
it makes veteran livestock show 
reporters tear their hair—that is 
until they learn the story behind 
this unique livestock event. Then 
they give the system their hearty 
endorsement. 


Back in the 30’s the Michigan 
State animal husbandmen and 
some leading farmers decided that 
“there are more important things 
a livestock show should teach 
than what a top show ring animal 
looks like—in the opinion of a 
judge.” They decided that the 
kind of animals that bring the 
most profit to the raiser are im- 
portant, too. And those kind of 
animals don’t always bring the 
purple ribbon. 


Measure Animal Gain 


Starting with horses back in 
31, a system was set up to de- 
termine the eligibility of a draft 
animal to enter the show. From 
there the system in modified form 
was used for beeves, hogs, and 
sheep. 

For sheep, they called the 
project “Wolverine Record of 
Performance—Lamb Production 
Project.” Owners of high record 
flocks (determined by wool and 
lamb weights) are invited to ex- 
hibit a pen of three ewe lambs at 
Farmers’ Week and report on 
their best management practices. 
Animal husbandmen compute the 
results of the wool and lamb 
weight figures into pounds of 
lamb and wool credit per ewe. 
Weight of the wool is multiplied 
by three to get the wool credit. 
(In normal years wool is usually 
three times the price of lamb.) 


The pens of ewes on exhibit 
are judged for show. After breed 
champions comes the grand 
champion award. The top show 
animal gets a purple ribbon but 


the honor goes to the sheep 
owner with the high producing 
ewes making a satisfactory ex- 
hibit in the show. He gets the 
flock-master’s trophy, awarded 
annually by the Michigan Live- 
stock Improvement Association. 


Cattle Must Gain 


For the beef calf feeding pro- 
ject show, the animal must have 
gained two or more pounds per 
day—based on the home weight— 
for the entire feeding period of 
about 240 days. When the cham- 
pion animals are picked, a spe- 
cial trophy is presented—amid the 
flashing of press camera bulbs— 
to the owner of a steer ranking 
highest in combined rate of gain 
and show ring performance. The 
award is based on 50 percent 
credit to daily gain and 50 per- 
cent on show ring performance. 

In the last show, the livestock 
judge made an Angus the grand 
champion — a steer that stood 
23rd in rank for rate of gain. 
The newsmen rated him as the 
second most important animal of 
the show. The reserve champion 
was a Shorthorn that stood sev- 
enth in rank gain. The top gain- 
ing animal placed low in show 
ring performance but newspapers 
gave the owner a prominent place 
in the story of results. 


Enroll by June | 


Enrollments for the project are 
made by June 1 at the county 
extension agent’s office or at the 
college. All calves must be sired 
by a registered bull. The dam 
must show a predominance of 
beef breeding. 

For the swine show, a pen of 
pigs—three to six—can be en- 
tered for an exhibit if they have 
made an average daily gain of not 
less than 1.4 pounds per pig per 
day. Each must weigh 175 pounds 
or more upon arrival. The top 
hog of the show is chosen on the 
basis of combined showing per- 
formance, meat type, and daily 
gain—Cal Orr, Michigan State 
College. 
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Eight county agricultural agents of North- 
eastern Pennsylvania were especially 
honored along with 18 others at the 10th 
anniversary meeting and dinner of the 
Northeastern Pennsylvania Artificial Dairy 
Breeding Cooperative, April 21, Montrose, 
Pa. They are, center row (l-r), J. E. Mc- 
Keehen, Wayne; N. C. Dale, Susquehanna; 
J. L. Landenberger, Lackawanna; Paul 
Reber, Bradford; J. J. Jaquist, Wyoming; 
J. 8S. Hummer, Columbia; J. D. Hutchison, 
Luzerne; and John Gauss, specialist in 
agricultural economics, Penn State Uni- 
versity. Others in the picture are per- 
sonnel of the dairy breeding cooperative. 


* 
ACE Members Elect 


George Round President 


A near record turnout of college 
extension editors and their staff mem- 


bers attended the annual conference 
of the American Association of Agri- | 


cultural College Editors at the Hotel 
Fontenelle, Omaha, Nebr., July 24-27. 

Host institutions for the convention 
were the University of Nebraska and 
Iowa State College. 

The Reuben’ Brigham 
presented annually by the Associa- 
tion to one who has contributed much 
to the profession of agricultural in- 
formation and service work, was given 
to Louis Wilson, director of informa- 
tion, National Plant Food Institute. 
Wilson was a former member of the 
extension staff in North Carolina. 

An award by the Farm Film Foun- 
dation recognized Landis Bennett, 
North Carolina State College, for out- 
standing work in visual aids. Mrs. 
Anna Erickson, Washington State 
College, received an award from the 
National Plant Food Institute for her 
contributions to the field of extension 
information. 

Five 25-year awards were given to 
ACE members. Receiving them were 
George Church, Oklahoma A & M 
College; Harris T. Baldwin, Kenneth 
Gapen, and Ralph Fulghum, USDA; 
and Dorothy Chase, Cornell Univer- 
sity. : 
ACE members elected Georg: 


Round, Nebraska, as their new presi- | 


dent. Other officers include Ole Ole- 





award, | 


Now! Give Your Farm Animals 
Greater PROTECTION 
Against MINERAL DEFICIENCY 





Improved 
Enriched 


STERLING 


TRACE MINERAL 


BLUSALT 


+ ENRICHED 
« SYABSLIZEO 
*READILY DIGESTED 


STERLING 


TRACE MINERAL 
BLUSALT 


INTERNATIONAL SALT 68.110. SCRANTON, ME 


Available in 50-Ib. and 100-lb. bags, 
50-lb. blocks and 4-lb. Liks 


Fed Free Choice or in 
Custom-Ground Feed...Gives You 
This Triple Assurance! 


1. NEW BLUSALT contains six essential 
trace minerals—Cobalt, Manganese, 
Iodine, Iron, Copper and Zinc—in the 
proportions and amounts recommended 
by top animal nutrition authorities. 

2. NEW BLUSALT is stable . . . retains 
its effectiveness lastingly under normal 
farm conditions of storage and use. 


3. NEW BLUSALT is completely soluble 
in gastric juices—easily digestible—and 
in the form most readily assimilated. 

Keep BLUSALT before your animals 
(except poultry) at all times. Add 
BLUSALT in the same proportions as 
salt in custom-ground or home-ground 
feed for all animals, including poultry. 


son, Massachusetts, vice-president; 
Jack Spaven, Vermont, secretary- | 
treasurer; and Ralph Reeder, Indiana, | 
director. 

The 1956 meeting will be held at 
Pennsylvania State University. 


oO, 
INTERNATIONAL & SALT COMPANY, Inc. 


Scranton, Pa. 





TO CONTROL INTERNAL PARASITES in sheep, goats, beef cattle and calves feed 
STERLING GREENSALT. Onc part phenothiazine, nine parts salt plus trace minerals. 
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Here Are Some Suggestions to Make 
Your Job More Effective 


Use Advisory Couneil 


Use an Advisory Council for advice 
and cooperation on all phases of your 
program. Use other leaders of the 
community in your planning. The 
more of these people you use the 
more you have with you, come what 
may. These people will advise you 
wisely and back you staunchly. 


Make A Survey 


Make a farm survey of his home 
farm with each student. A farm sur- 
vey made to a students farm as a field 
trip for the class is a great device for 
teaching students how to find needed 
projects and jobs. 

This is not to take the place of a 
survey made by the student, parents 
and teacher. It supplements it. 

These surveys, when analyzed, re- 
veal most of the problems including 
farm management and farm me- 
chanics. Do not leave the survey off 
this year even if you cannot get to it 
until October. Plan a field trip with 
each class to a students farm. Then 
make it a part of each students class 
work to make a survey of his own 
farm. This will help until you can 
make another individual visit. 


Set Up a Supervised 
Farming Program 


Set up a supervised farming pro- 
gram by years for each student’s farm 
based upon the survey results. For 
older students, revise them. Teach 
fewer jobs and teach them well— 
teaching the students to be more self- 
reliant on solving problems. 

Plan each job you teach well. 
Carry it through the doing stage. 
Try to eliminate odd jobs. Teach the 
ones that are found to be outstanding 
in the community. Use this type as a 
pattern. Insist they use your problem 
solving formula on jobs that will not 
be taught in class. 


Establish Home Farm Shop 


Insist on each student establishing 
a home farm shop his first year. Let 
it be one that suits his needs. Then 
each succeeding year help him to im- 
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By T. J. Wakeman 
Teacher Trainer in Farm Mechanics 
Agricultural Engineering Department 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


prove the home farm shop. 

In addition to all the normal ad- 
vantages of the home farm shop is 
one that helps the “space problem” in 
our school shops. Many jobs that are 
done at school should be done at 
home. Most large repair and construc- 
tion projects can be done at home. 

Many repairs can be made at school 
and mounted on the equipment at 
home. Too much space is being used 
for a long period of time in our shop 
by big projects. A fenced-in patio at 
the school will help with the space 
problem at school. 


Arrange the Shop 


If you do not have your shop ar- 
ranged by sections of work, do so. Let 
it be understood where each type of 
educational learning and jobs will be 
done. Label each section neatly and 
locate the tools and references nearby. 

This practice will save you time 
and develop pride in your students. 
It has a carry-over to the home farm 
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shop. Clean out the nonessential 
obstacles—they take up space. Keep 
the shop clean and well-painted. This 
will help the quality of workmanship. 


Purchase Supplies 


The supplies should be bought and 
stored methodically. The storage sys- 
tem should be planned and under- 
stood by the students. The teacher’s 
supplies should be methodically 
stored, the tool fitting supplies in one 
section of a cabinet; the cold metal 
supplies in another. 


Provide and Use 
Ample References 


Provide plenty of references and 
store them near the work areas. Never 
allow a student to perform a job with- 
out consulting his plans. These plans 
may be his sketches, books, bulletins, 
or other references. 

If he can perform these jobs without 
references it is doubtful if much 
desirable learning is being realized. 
The human mind has not been found 
a dependable place to carry detailed 


Hand woodworking tools located in wood- 
working area. Note reference books in 
end of cabinet. Numeral! 2 is the list of 
jobs in woodworking and references to 
use.—George H. Neinhauser, Owensville, 
Mo, 











Compared with our costs 


OUR PRICES ARE LOWER 
than they were back in 1941 











“HOW TO RUN A LATHE” 
The original and complete student 
handbook on the operation and 
care of metalworking lathes. New 
revised edition 51 describes latest 
shop methods and practices. 
Clearly written in simple, non- 
technical language. Every student 
should have a copy. 128 pages— 


te 


365 illustrations. 50c per copy 
postpaid. Also published in Span- 
ish, Portuguese and French. 


“HOW TO RUN A DRILL PRESS” 
A practical 32-page handbook on 
the use and operation of the sensi- 
tive drill press. Considerable ma- 





“THE METAL WORKING LATHE” 
Film No. | Introduces the student 
to the standard back-geared, 
screw-cutting lathe by familiariz- 
ing him with principal lathe parts, 
their names, purpose and opera- 
tion. Showing time, 20 min. 16 
mm ‘sound in full color. Free loan. 


Let 


terial on specialized operations 
25c per copy. 


“HOW TO RUN A SHAPER” 


The operation of the metal- 
working bench shaper is clearly 
explained in this 32-page hand- 
book. Many practical job set-ups 
shown. 25c per copy. 





“PLAIN TURNING” 
Film No. lt Teaches all basic op- 
erations in between centers ma- 
chining. Shows use of calipers and 
micrometers, drilling center holes, 
selecting cutter bits, facing, rough 
and finish turning. Time, 20 min. 
16 mm sound, full color. Free loan. 





FOUR “WALL CHARTS” 
“Principal Parts of a Lathe,”’ 
*‘How to Become a Machinist,”’ 
“Decimal Equiv- 
alents,”’ 


SHOP PLAN 

MODEL KIT 

Take the guess- 

work out of 

planning the 

school —- Write for Bulletin 
5301 which shows how South 
Bend's 34” scale model kit allows 
3-D's to save time and cost. 





“MACHINE SHOP COURSE BOOK” 


Contains 12 practical projects 

complete with step-by-step in- 

structions and drawings. Projects 
for both beginners and 
advanced students. 
Widely used. 32 pages. 
50c per copy. 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


SOUTH BEND 22, INDIANA 


Sample copies of all 
printed teaching helps 
except the New Project 

Book will be sent free 

upon request to school 
supervisors. Also re- 
quest loan information 
Gn training films. 


SOUTH BEND MACHINE TOOLS 


Toolroom Lathes: 9”, 10”, 13”, 
14%" and 16” swings. 

Quick Change Gear Lathes: 9”, 
10”, 13”, 14%", 16”, 16-24”. 


Standard Change Gear Lathes: 9” 
and 10” swings. 


“GRINDING and USE of BASIC 
LATHE TOOL CUTTER BITS” 
Film No. tll Shows grinding of 
cutter bits for rough and finish 
turning, cutting off, thread cut- 
ting. Also, tool adjustment and 
action. Time, 20 minutes. 16 mm 

sound, full color. Free Joan 


All Sevth Bend motion pictures available with sound track in English, Spanish, or French. 





CATALOG 5406 


Every shop instruc- 

tor and supervisor 

should have this 

new 56-page Cata- 

log. It illustrates all 
the types, models and sizes of 
South Bend machine tools pre- 
ferred by educators. 





Building Better Tools 
Since 1906 





Turret Lathes: 9”, 10” and 16" 
swings, “2” and 1” collet capacity. 


Shapers: 7” bench type. 


Drill Presses: 14” capacity, Preci- 
sion or Economy models. 


Attachments and Tools: For lathes, 
drill presses, shapers. 
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The STANLEY 
No. 5 
JACK PLANE 


The “feel” of a Stanley Plane in a boy’s hands, 
its ease of handling ... about this 
fine tool...backs up your instruction, in- 
spires his confidence. Write for Catalog No. 34, 
Stanley Tools, Educational Dept. 
189 Elm Street, New Britain, Conn. 
THE TOOL BOX OF THE WORLD 


STANLEY J 


Reg. U 
HARDW ARE— Rose maer RIC TOOLS 
STEEL STRAPPING—STEEL 

















83 Bu. ALL-STEEL 
AUGER UNLOADER 


$295 ess tines 


For filling feed bunks (either side), upright feed- 


ers, grain bins. Excellent for relay from combine 
or picker sheller to bin, transporting in to ele- 
vator. Spout swivels 360 deg.—use as batch mixer. 
Also for bulk fertilizer—unload direct into spread- 
er. 

Capacity 83.2 bushels. For light weight or bulky 

or grain 1 fe. os can gi 

more bushels anon. 
frame, heavy gauge bottom an« 
with rotating shield PTO sh: 
auger elevator—front Sad yy Rn ay can 
added to any height for unloading into bins. 


i Helix Corporation 
| Dept. 26-1, Crown Point, Indiana 


pen ant me information on new all steel 
I Name . 

| RR. eee 
Hl City and State... 











facts and figures. However, we can be 
taught where to find this information. 

Plans should not only be reviewed, 
but they should be followed. Here 
the teacher should be exacting in 
checking the student’s work. If the 
plan calls for machine bolts to be 
used, see to it that machine bolts 
and not carriage bolts are used. 

One deviation from a plan usually 
brings about others. Sometimes these 
practices make the projects worth- 
less, even death traps. 

When giving demonstrations pro- 
vide references and have the students 
follow the printed instructions as you 
perform the practices. They not only 
observe you, they check your work 
and will know where the procedure 


ENGINEERED SPRINKLER, FLOOD 
FURROW IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT 


@ Ti: MAME co. 








Who does his best yet fails to reach 
The heights attained by other men, 
Is not a failure nor will fail 

Until he fails to try again. 








can be found. Otherwise they only re- 
member a general idea of the demon- 
stration and it usually ends up a 
failure. 

This discourages progress, good 
workmanship, and is poor teaching. 
By the middle of the freshman year, 
agricultural students, if properly 
taught to use references, should not 
require 25 percent of the supervision 
needed four months earlier. 

Juniors and seniors need very little 
instruction if they use references in- 
telligently. Providing and causing the 
students to use adequate references 
will save the teacher much time and 
develop self-reliance and confidence 
in the student. 

The students should then be en- 
couraged to provide adequate ref- 
erences for his home use. 


Evaluate 


Practice evaluation of student’s 
work daily by integrating your farm 
mechanics contests, exhibits, school 
grades and the finished products. 

Before starting a project have the 
students score at least four, similar 
to the one he hopes to make. Here 
he should find what the one he hopes 
to make will look like. He will have 
a goal to work to. He should be grad- 
ing his project everytime he saws a 
board or drives a nail. It may be 
necessary for the student to visit 
farms for this early evaluation. 

Many teachers exhibit in each sec- 
tion of work a specimen of the best 
projects ever constructed. 

Samples of welds are other ex- 
amples. A specimen of good work 
answers many student questions and 
serves as a motivating device.—End 
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CASTRATION 
SAFE . . . SURE . 


vst BURDIZZO 
BLOODLESS CASTRATOR 
USED SUCCESSFULLY \ 
OVER 30 YEARS. YOU GET... 


@ Minimum growth 
set back 

@ No hemorrhage 

e Minimum surgical 
shock 

\ @ No septic infection 

e No maggots 

SAPS — S008 — SASY @ No screw worms 

Ask your dealer for the original blood- 

less castrator made by La “Burdizzo” 


Co., Turin, Italy 
BURDIZZO 








BE SURE IT’S STAMPED 
WITH THE WORD 
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Film Directory . . . Okay! 
Dear Sir: 

In the July issue of Better Farming 
Methods you requested comments by 
readers on the Ag Film Directory. I, for 
one, want to thank you for this compre- 
hensive digest. Much of the material 
on films comes into our office in separate 
announcements or information appears in 
different publications. It takes a great 
deal of time to prepare an up-to-date 
file, that is why we appreciate the con- 
tribution that has been made.—Joseph B. 
Turpin, club agent, New Jersey. 


Information Still Good .. . 
Dear Mr. Schaller: 

My wife and I just completed looking 
through the back issues of Better Farm- 
ing Methods. I have been saving them 
since 1948, but never seemed to make too 
much use of them. I enjoyed looking 
through them and reading a couple of 
articles, however, I am getting a new 
shop building this year and it was sur- 
prising how much I could learn in such 
a short time. 

I paid special mention to “Teachers 
Farm Shop” and “For What Its Worth.” 
I want you to know that I think you are 
doing a grand job and your magazine is 
certainly inspiring to read. 

I shall continue to collect the issues of 
Better Farming Methods and want you 
to continue your fine editorials —Maz S. 
Tessier, vo-ag instructor, Connecticut. 


It Comes to the Top... 
Dear Herb: 

Upon its arrival, Better Farming Meth- 
ods moves to the top of my agenda. I 
like to read your editorials for you ex- 
press the thoughts of people not blinded 
by closeness. Granted, I don’t always 
agree. 

Washington News by Fred Bailey and 
Jay Richter is always appreciated and in 
the August issue, I liked the fine presen- 
tation on films by Gerald R. McKay. The 
Farm Shop, Helpful Booklets, and Ideas 
that Work are also a must.—Don Mullen, 
vo-ag instructor, Wisconsin. 


* 


Byerly Promoted in USDA 


Dr. T. C. “Ted” Byerly has been 
named to succeed Dr. Hugh C. Mc- 
Phee as assistant director of Livestock 
Research in the Agricultural Research 
Service. He will be assistant to Dr. 
B. T. Simms. 

Byerly is a native of Iowa and a 
graduate of the University of Iowa. 
He was in the Poultry Section, Bureau 
of Animal Industry, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, from 1929 to 1947. 








they’re 
“teacher’s 


UIGHT-HEAVYWEIGHT 
10” THTING ARBOR SAW 


Additional LUGHT-HEAVYWEIGHTS to round out your 
woodworking needs: VARIABLE SPEED LATHE—BELT 
AND DISC SURFACING MACHINES — SPINDLE 
SHAPERS—NEW 11/2 HP RADIAL SAW—JIG SAWS 
— SINGLE AND MULTIPLE SPINDLE DRILL 
PRESSES, Bench and Floor Models—COMPLETE LINE 
OF MOTORS, TOOLS AND ACCESSORIES. 





THESE 


pets” 





LIGHT-HEAVYWEIGHT 
Variable Speed 
16” BAND SAW 


LIGHT -HEAVYWEIGHT 
6” JOINTER 





OGHT-HEAVVWEIGHTS — 


are made to order for Schoo! Shops 


Built to highest industrial standards, every 
one of these LIGHT-HEAVYWEIGHTS 
gives the “feel” of sturdy, factory-type 
production equipment... plus all the 
accuracy, range, capacity and ease-of- 
operation that help you do a better teach- 
ing job. LIGHT-HEAVYWEIGHTS are. 
“safety-engineered”, include all the extra 
safety features required in today's teaching 
techniques. They’re your most practical 
school shop investment. 

Write us for free Bulletins and Teaching 
Aids. For quicker action, check the tele- 


phone directory for your nearby Walker- 
Turner Distributor. He’s most capable, 
factory-trained, and thoroughly experi- 
enced to help you with your shop equip- 
ment problems. Call him — today. 


WALKER-TURNER 


* DIVISION «+ 
KEARNEY AND TRECKER CORPORATION 
PLAINFIELD, WN. J. 
DRILL PRESSES —Hond and Power Feed * RADIAL 
ORILLS © Wood ond Metal Cutting BAND SAWS * 
TUTING ARBOR SAWS © RADIAL SAWS © JIG SAWS « 
LATHES © SPINDLE SHAPERS © JOINTERS © BELT 
AND DISC SURFACERS © FLEXIBLE SHAFT MACHINES 
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Irrigation Pumping Units 
Specifically Designed For 
Irrigation 


*CIRV—1600 U.S. GPM at 75 PSI 
*CLFIR—800 U.S. GPM at 80 PSI 
*CFIR—800 U.S. GPM at 65 PSI 
*PFIR—800 U.S. tty. 55 PSI 
DXFIR—1100 U.S. 
DXCIR—1300 U.S. cen 

*WD-G—300 U.S. GPM at 
*W—300 U.S. GPM at 66 PSI 
i ee U.S. GPM 
*FZ—150 uss. or at 46 PSI 
Note: Above tables show recommended 
operating performance; do not represent 
maximum, 
*NP—( Portable) 

¢ US: GPM free ¢ flow: 

5 U.S. GPM at 40 PSI 


ENP—90 U.S. GPM at 21 PSI: Electric Motor, 
(Single phase or 3 phase) 
PNP—( A 
mounted for pom Only fer fake-e@,electele motor 


ota aeeen All Units above FZ 
come skid or trailer mounted. 
Write Dept. FG for 


nior 
Please state number of acres and source of 
water, 


Irrigation Division 


od A & a FIRE PUMP CO. 


detailed info 4t 





Announcing the NEW 
Self-Priming 
HALE Type FZP "iiii"° 


Will Pump: 50 GPM at 58 PS!; 
150 GPM at 40 PSI; 300 GPM at 10 PSI. 


No Mechanical Sea! or Packing 
required; Open Impeller 
Write for Details to: 


IRRIGATION DIVISION 


HAL FIRE PUMP CO. 


INSHOHOCKEN PA 
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lor What [t's Wordh 


By HERBERT L. SCHALLER, Editor 





The Great Illusion 


In this life, you really never 
get anything for nothing. 

Yet, we and the generation we 
are raising have the mistaken 
notion that we do get a lot of 
things for nothing. 

The great benefactor, in this 
case, is the Government. Our peo- 
ple in the United States look upon 
the Government as a great uncle, 
one that will come to the rescue, 
handing out money for everything 
from roads and airports, to so- 
cial security, educational funds, 
and farm subsidies. 

Good old Uncle Sam! He will 
build dams, do conservation, loan 
you money, insure your business; 
in fact, most anything you ask 
of him. 

So, we kid ourselves and our 
children into believing that if 
we can get the Government to 
do it, the cost is nothing. It be- 
comes a gift. 

You don’t have to listen long, 
or talk with many people to hear 
someone say “the Government 
will pay for it.” 

This is the great illusion of our 
times. Some of us, a little more 
conservative, may think that the 
Government is like a wholesale 
house—while it isn’t dispensing 
with services for nothing, it does 
do them at cost. 

How far from the truth this 
is! Wholesale? Not on your life. 
Government services take retail 
prices plus a premium. 

To help illustrate this point, 
consider the story of Frederick 
the Great and his ministers when 
the able ruler was trying to bal- 
ance his budget. 

“T can’t figure out,” he said, 


“why it is when taxes are higher 
than ever and our revenues are 
bigger than ever before, that we 
never seem to have enough money 
to reach out to where it is needed 
to help our people.” 

“T think I can tell you, your 
Majesty,” an old general in the 
group said. 

With that, he reached into a 
punch bowl and took out a siz- 
able piece of ice. He asked the 
king to hold it a moment to get 
an idea of its size and weight. 
Then he started passing it around 
the group of men, asking each 
to transfer it from one hand to 
the other, and then on to the 
next man. By the time it got back 
to Frederick after passing 


through perhaps 30 pairs of 
hands, it had shrunk to the size 


of a small walnut. 

Not a bad demonstration. Ac- 
cording to the story, Frederick 
needed no further explanation. 
Neither should we. 
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Of course, there are extremes 
to any problem. The same applies 
here. There are functions that are 
necessary that the Government 
perform, but there are many 
areas where we would be far bet- 
ter off if the Government cur- 
tailed its activity or got out of the 
area entirely. 

People would find out that they 
could do such services better and 
at less cost. 

The moral to 
may be two-fold. 

(1) As a leader, help your peo- 
ple, particularly young men and 
women, see the fallacy of the 
common belief that the federal 
government can be the panacea 
to all our ills. There is a necessary 
balance here, with help and guid- 
ance necessary for young people, 
especially, to see it in the right 
perspective. 

(2) In your professional work, 
and in your organization activi- 
ties, solve as many of your prob- 
lems individually or within your 
group as is possible. Then look 
for help. 

An individual is only as strong 
as is his developed ability to think 
through and solve by his own in- 
genuity and initiative many of 
the problems confronting him. 

True, he can’t solve all of them 
alone. But, the strongest and most 
progressive are those who call for 
help only when it is necessary 
and needed. 

The same applies to a nation or 
a group. 
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Their feed goes further when 
rations are rich in Phosphorus 


HOUGH phosphorus makes up less than 1% of the 

hog ration, it critically affects the pork-produc- 
ing power of the remaining 99% . . . especially pro- 
tein. Lacking phosphorus, pigs and other farm ani- 
mals cannot make most profitable use of other 
nutrients, no matter how abundant. They become un- 
thrifty. Tend to go off feed. Develop weak bones. 
Waste feed. 

In Kansas State College trials, growing pigs re- 
quired 26% less feed per lb. of gain when daily 
phosphorus was increased by about 1/10 oz. per pig. 
Other livestock show similar benefits from adequate 
phosphorus. At Minnesota, dairy cows required 30% 
less feed per lb. of milk. At Idaho, yearling steers ate 
21% less feed to produce a lb. of beef. 

Such results are worth noting today when feed 
makes up 80% of your hog-raising costs . . . and 
when lack of phosphorus is more likely to be a prob- 
lem. Faster growth and bigger production per animal 
have boosted phosphorus requirements. Yet, as soils 
become depleted, livestock get less phosphorus from 
their home-grown feeds. 

To help fill this need, modern manufacturers are 
fortifying the feeds you buy with higher levels of 
phosphorus. They are aided by suppliers like Inter- 
national Minerals who are producing phosphorus 


which is 2 to 10 times more effective nutritionally 
than some sources previously used. 

That’s another good reason why it pays to invest 
in quality feeds, rich in phosphorus . . . one of the 
hardest working and most important nutrients in a 


bag of feed today. 








phosphorus per 100 Ibs. gain hosphorus per 100 Ibs. gain 


yy 
15% 78.8 Ibs. 4} 30% 57.7 Ibs. protein 
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How an extra Ib. of phosphorus can save 20 Ibs. of protein 


In Kansas State trials, feeding about 1/10 oz. extra 
phosphorus per pig daily stepped up feed efficiency by 
36% during a 51%4-month period. On this basis, when an 
18%, protein ration was used, every extra lb. of phos 
phorus saved roughly 20 Ibs. of protein. 


Write for free booklet: ‘‘Four <NERG 

Things You Should Know About > “SS 

Phosphorus.’’ Address: Interna- 

tional Minerals & Chemical Cor- 2 ot 
ration, General Offices, 20 North IS 
acker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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An Educationg} Film 9 
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Cage Chicken Operators 


<a 


"505 


NA CLASs py ITSELF” 


FOR CLASSROOMS, CLUBS, MEETINGS, FARM 
GROUPS, BUREAUS, ETC. 


PIAS THESE OTHER EXPERTLY PREPARED MATERIALS 


@ 16mm SOUND MOVIES | @ *35mm SLIDE FILMS) @ EDUCATIONAL BOOKLETS 











. Hunger Signs in Corn svati 
1. Acres of Gold 4. Rebirth of the ¥ Saew Seeeaion 


Good Earth . Corn Color and Color Mixtures 
2. Under Summer Skies } 
‘ 
} 


2. How Thick Should | Plant? 
. Sexual Reproduction in Plants 


. Hidden Values in Hybrid Corn 3. How Deep Should Corn Be Planted? 





5. Acres of Cages 
3. Acres of Chix 6. Acres of Sorghum 

















. The New Chicken 4. Don't Judge a Kernel By Its Looks 
nein “ e ananeosca . eee 








*A recording can be furnished where sound r SEE eee SE ee eS eS ee Se 
slide film projector is available, or if not, a DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASS'N., INC., DEKALB, ILL. BF9 
printed syllabus can be provided. Commercia] Producers & Distributors of 
NOTE: Other new educational materials are DeKalb Seed Corn, Chix & Grain Sorghum 
produced from time to time. Write for information 


Please send me information on educational material you 
concerning these new releases. Mail coupon today 


have available. 
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